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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS WARD 


THE Work OF A VETERAN SCULPTOR 


By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


10 have been born 
in Ohio in 1830, 
and to have been 
born with a vo- 
cation to image- 
making which it 
was long before 
one came to digni- 
fy with the big name of “sculpture” 
—this seems in 1909 a malicious and 
even a troublesome stroke of destiny. 
And yet, as one so often has occasion 
to remark in considering the work 
of the American artists of that gen- 
eration, their deprivations were at 
least tests of the reality of their 
vocation, crucial tests which, simply 
as such, left nothing to be desired. 

Even half a century ago, when Mr. 
Ward began to model, the main work 
of the American sculptor had become 
what it remains, portrait statuary de- 
signed for public places. The Amer- 
ican sculptor is eminently a charakter- 
bildhauer. 

No doubt the vocation has its draw- 
backs as an art. Our desire to do 
honor to our dead is intense, Ruskin 
says somewhere, when they are just 
dead. Hence such immortalization 











as the duration of perennial bronze 
can give to persons of importance in 
their day, at whose effigies posterity, 
even posterity of the next generation, 
will gird and question. Hence cele- 
bration by statue of persons physically 
ineligible for that mode of commemo- 
ration. Hence, especially, and even 
in the cases of unquestionable eli- 
gibilities, those controlling interferen- 
ces of individual and especially of 
vidual prejudices and caprices which 
embitter the lives of sculptors, and 
make them soothly swear that no 
man should have a statue until not 
only he but everybody belonging 
to him has departed. But, whatever 
its drawbacks, portrait sculpture is, 
up to this date, the staple of the 
American sculptor’s work—commem- 
oration of persons whom he has or 
may have seen and known, of whom, 
at least, he may have retained some 
such visual impression as forms the 
most valuable part of his professional 
material. In preparation for such 
a lifework, it seems fortunate that 
Mr. Ward should not have followed 
the multitude of American sculptors 
abroad, but should have stayed at 
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THE STUDENT-——-FROM THE GARFIELD MONUMENT 


home, and said or had to say to 
himself, reversing his Goethe: “‘ Young 
man, your Europe is here or nowhere.” 
To the sculptor whose chief work has 
turned out to be the commemoration 
of the heroes of the then imminent 
civil war, it was a felicity, whether or 
not so understood by him at the time, 
to be kept at home and watching 
them. And the best instruction his na- 
tive land afforded was the young 
sculptor’s. To bean assistant to H. K. 
Browne was the nearest approach that 
in those years we could supply to the 
education of a sculptor. Looking to 
the future now become the past, one 
is at a loss to imagine what else better 
or so good the young sculptor could 
have done with the seven years of 
apprenticeship he served with that 
master. For it is not to be denied 
that the author of the equestrian 
Washington in New York and the 
equestrian Scott in Washington was 
a sculptor, and that among the lessons 
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he inculcated, probably 
by precept and certainly 
by example, was not to 
do anything “from the 
purpose of sculpture.”’ In 
that course of instruction 
we all have reason to be 
grateful that he found so 
apt a pupil, a pupil whose 
sense of the dignity and 
reserve that belong to 
his art has been so un- 
failing. Indeed, the mod- 
ern sculptor seems es- 
pecially to stand in need 
of Hamlet’s advice to the 
players: “In the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and (as I 
may say) whirlwind of 
your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a tem- 
perance that may give it 
smoothness.” Not to o’er- 
step the modesty of nature 
seems to the present prac- 
titioners of what Goéthe 
called the “Art of Des- 
peration” the most diffi- 


cult of inculcations to 
follow. 
Not so many years 


ago, in fact upon the occasion of 
his election to the Presidency of the 
then newly-formed National Sculp- 
ture Society, Mr. Ward submitted 
to an interview in which he pointed 
out the danger to young sculp- 
tors of doing nothing upon the 
ground that no man had hired them, 
exhorted them to keep modelling, 
and related his own beginnings. As 
in painting, so in sculpture, the 
American artist of those days look- 
ing for original often found aborigin- 
al subjects. Even in literature, for 
the date of Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha” 
oniy just preceded the date of 
“The Indian Hunter,” of which the 
“first concoction” is now over half 
a century of age. In the succeeding 
six years that were to elapse before 
the resulting work was set up in 
Central Park, the sketcher had very 
carefully corrected and documented 
his first impression, by visits to the 
frontier posts where the aboriginal 
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Indian, not yet sophisticated out of 
his character by cheap clothing and 
eleemosynary rations, was still to be 
seen at his ancestral pursuits. This 
lithe, sinewy, crouching, watchful crea- 
ture had nothing superficially in com- 
mon with the “classical” athlete, with 
the massive “ Discobolus”’ or with the 
nodose Farnese Hercules. It was a 
new type in sculpture because it was 
the result of a faithful study of a 
sculpturally nondescript type in life. 
I confess I for my part did not realize 
the forcibleness of the depiction until, 
years after the bronze embodiment 
had been familiar to me in Central 
ark, I came for the first time upon 
the original in the Wild West Show 
and retrospectively appreciated the 
sculptor’s art. It was, at any rate, 
this first work, first exhibited “at 
Snedecor’s gallery, in lower Broad- 
way,” which announced the new 
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sculptor. Let him tell the sequel: 

It attracted some attention and it had 
not been there very long before a visitor 
appeared in my studio, announced himselt 
as August Belmont, explained that he 
had been interested in my work, and then 
and there gave me an order for a statue 
of Commodcre Perry. From that day to 
this, I have never been without a com- 
mission. 


But while, after his initial success 
with an “ideal” work, the young 
sculptor found himself embarked upon 
a lifelong engrossment with “ actuali- 
ties,” he made the time, even in 
those early years, for another ideal 
work. For “The Freedman” (1862), 
while the faithful reproduction of a 
model, was also perhaps the most ex- 
pressively symbolic sculptural expres- 
sion that has been given of the result 
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of the four years’ civil strife with which 
the outset of the sculptor’s career 
coincided. It is curious to note how 
the most successful literary embodi- 
ments of the spirit of the struggle 
denoted a plastic representation. Per- 
haps the most successful of all was 
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And in that vast and hollow field, 

With both lips closed and both eyes sealed, 
A mighty Figure is revealed, 

Stretched at full length and stiff and stark, 
As in the hollow of a shield. 


Not so ambitious is the actual 
sculpture of “The Freedman.’ The 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


, 


that “large utterance” of Forceythe 
Wilson’s “In State,’ which is but 
the verbal sketch of an imagined 
colossal “ relief’’: 


single suddenly unshackled figure 
rather recalls Bryant’s “ African 
Chief” who was a prince in his own 
country, although in fact the mag 




















eam. 
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nificent African animal who furnished 
the model was a coachman in ours. 
Not only do attitude and expression 
tell the story of Emancipation, but 
the imported African, it appears, 
comes much nearer than the ab- 
original American to the acceptable 
because accepted type of classical ath- 
lete. 

It was in the years just after the 
war that our sculptor had the good 
fortune to receive commissions for 
works which were not portraits of 
his contemporaries. The Shakespeare 
in Central Park, of which it is not too 
much nor enough to say that it is 
easily the best of the figures in the 
unexacting competition which popu- 
lates the Mall, was unveiled in 1872. 
One does not wonder that an English 
sculptor, himself the author of the 
most ambitious and elaborate of all 
the Shakespeare monuments, should 
have corroborated the general Ameri- 
can appreciation of 
this beautiful figure 
by finding in it the 
most adequate sculp- 
tural commemoration 
of the “bond” of the 
English-speaking na- 
tions. If the scheme 
now in violent agi- 
tation for a Shake- 
speare memorial in 
London, on a scale 
unattempted yet, 
shall come to any- 
thing, one would have 
little hesitation in 
commending for its 
culminating ornament 
the replication of this 
American effigy as 
better than anything 
that is likely to come 
from the invocation 
of the current gener- 
ation, as it is better 
than anything that 
has come from the 
past generations of 
British sculptors. An- 
other work of those 
years one ought not 
to be deterred from 
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praising lest he fall under suspicion of 
“ advertising,” and that is the group in 
marble which so long decorated the 
front of the Equitable Building in 
Broadway and became a kind of 
trade-mark for its owner. One may 
be the less deterred since the cor- 
poration in question would not prob- 
ably at present complain that it had 
suffered from insufficient publicity. 
It may be characteristically Ameri- 
can and New Yorkish that the most 
dignified and successful, if not the 
only dignified and successful, sculptur- 
al monument of our chief thoroughfare 
for so long should have had a “ busi- 
ness basis,’ but it by no means follows 
that in this case the characteristic is 
one to be ashamed of. And assuredly 
there was nothing to be ashamed of 
in the monument itself, so austerely 
sculptural and so clearly and even 
“colossally’’ monumental, indepen- 
dently of its actual scale, so impressive 
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in contour and line, and so attractive 
in its detailed modelling. It is matter 
for public congratulation that, while 
yet it was far from nation, state 
or municipality to order a celebration 
of itself in allegorical sculpture, it 
should have been put into the heart 
of a commercial corporation to inspire 
such a work. 

But, in those days, these and such 
like works were even with the al- 
loy of ‘“‘commercialism,”’ the rare and 
grateful opportunities and recreations 
of the American sculptor. 

His vocation of a “character- 
image-hewer” kept him at work on 
the forms and faces of his compatriots 
and contemporaries. The chief re- 
quirement of this vocation is less 
a sensibility to beauty than “an eye 
for character’—the faculty for dis- 
cerning the individuality which resides 
in the mere contour and attitude of a 
man, even at a distance from which 
the features of his countenance are 
no longer recognizable, and the skill 
to represent this. Inasmuch as the 
portrait sculptor does not choose his 
subjects but is chosen by them, so to 
say, he is frequently required to ex- 
hibit the character and individuality 
of a subject of whom he may say, 
not altogether in his haste, that 
it hasn’t any. The frock-coated, 
trousered, respectable, uninteresting 
“average citizen,’’ who is the idol of 
current American journalism, does not 
allure the American sculptor as an 
occasion for the exercise of his art, 
however many of him we may see 
set up as the zdola fori of our market- 
places. Necessarily they cannot hope 
to interest the beholder if they have 
failed to interest the artist. The very 
frock-coat and trousers he finds in- 
tractable at the outset, yet it is in 
those ridiculous garments, since nud- 
ity and togation have been banished, 
that convention requires the civilian 
to be represented. There seemed, 
not so long ago, by the way, some 
hope that, thanks to the bicycle and 
golf, the trouser, which came in with 
the nineteenth century, might go 
out with it. But that hope has been 
frustrated. Fancy the horror of “‘the 
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family” at a sculptor’s proposal 
to represent a billionaire, its late 
head, in his breeches and golf stock- 
ings, even though he had in fact 
sported those appurtenances in his 
hours of ease! Meanwhile the smug 
citizen, arrayed “of rigor,’’ does not 
lend himself to sculpture. The sculp- 
tor’s task must be not so much to 
exhibit him “in his habit as he lived,” 
as tocircumvent him, to triumph over 
him, under penalty of rendering his 
effigy as uninteresting as its original. 

As what I have called a circum- 
vention of the subject, the Greeley 
at the base of the Tribune Building 
seems to me a Striking success. For 
surely there never was a philosopher 
less statuesque than he who is here 
commemorated. Except in the way 
of caricature (unconscious caricature, 
by the way, is the character of some 
sculpturesque representations of him), 
you would say a statue of Greeley 
was impossible. When Victor Hugo’s 
“L’Homme Qui Rit” appeared, Will- 
iam Henry Hurlbert delighted him- 
self by a review in the old World 
(which at the time was in an acute 
stage of its chronic controversy with 
the Tribune) of a book of his own 
invention, professing to relate the 
ravages of a band of Comprachicos 
which he feigned to have operated in 
New Hampshire some half a century 
before, and telling how they had mal- 
treated an innocent and helpless child, 
who without being named was quite 
unmistakably identified as Greeley. 
‘They forced him to wear his shoes 
with the heels in front, so that when- 
ever he walked along the street he 
seemed to be continually falling down 
stairs.. They put his upper garments 
on his nether limbs and his nether 
garments on his upper limbs, until it 
became impossible for any garments 
whatsoever to fit him,’’ and so forth, 
and so forth, presenting a scandal- 
ously ribald but irresistibly ludicrous 
and unmistakably recognizable de- 
scription of his butt. To do anything 
with this slouching and ungainly figure 
in sculpture would seem out of the 
question. But the Tribune Greeley 
is not only a vivid and picturesque 
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portrait attained 
without blinking 
any of the facts 
of the shambling 
and slovenly orig- 
inal. It is also so 
genial and even 
affectionate a 
presentment of 
the peculiarities 
it does not shirk 
that it is incon- 
ceivable that 
friends, that even 
the terrible “ fam- 
ily,’ should have 
been dissatisfied’ 
with it or wished 
it other than it 
was. Sic sede- 
bat, as the in- 
scription under 
Bacon’s_ statue 
has it. 

The Beecher 
was a more _for- 
tunate subject in 
that it needed 
no circumven- 
tion. For Bee- 
cher was as dis- 
tinctly a man of 
“ presence,’ and 
so as suitable for 
the statuary with- 
out too much 

arrangement, ”’ 
as Greeley  dis- 
tinctly was not. 
What needed to 
be done was only 
to convey in its 
fulness to the 
spectator of the 
“character-im- 
age” the impres- 
sion the living 
orator had made ; aes 

















upon so many 
thousands of 
spectators who were also auditors, 
the impression of exuberant vitality 


and of conscious power. Few 
men, indeed, have so much “na- 
ture” as Beecher had, and few 


portrait statues so much as this one. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON (1883) 


The leonine head thrown _ back 
in a kind of joyous defiance, the 
dilated nostrils, the mobile mouth, 
all tell of the joy of life, the joy of 
power and the joy of battle which 
nobody could have seen and heard 
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Beecher without knowing that he 
felt to the uttermost. And _ the 
expression of these attributes is 
carried into the alert and defiant 
pose of the burly figure, so that the 
statue is a “character-image”’ appre- 


CHILDREN’S 


THE TRIBUTE 


From the Beecher Monument 


hensible as far away as it can be 
seen. So Beecher may have stood 
and looked when he rose to speak 
for the North in the face of hostile 
and hooting British audiences in ’63. 
So he did stand and look, twelve 
years later, over the company assem- 
bled at the first New England dinner 
after his great ordeal, when he felt 
that many and perhaps most of his 
hearers blamed him for being there 
and blamed the managers of the feast 
for having asked him to be there. 
It was lucky for his statue and char- 
acteristic of its subject that he should 
have actually worn the unconven- 
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tional or long-disused sleeveless “ Rag- 
lan.’ which more than any other 
modern form of overgarment provides 
broad masses of real “drapery,” 
which at once accentuate and palliate 
the bulkiness of the figure they en- 
close. Those who, not 
having seen Beecher in 
the flesh, are to see him 
hereafter in Mr. Ward's 
presentation of him will 
see him at his best. 

New York is fortunate 
in its statues of Washing- 
ton. Browne’s equestrian 
figure in Union Square 
“imposes itself” as the 
image of the General, the 
“First in War.’’ Ward’s 
in Wall Street, on the spot 
of the first inauguration, 
equally imposes itself as 
that of the President, the 
“First in Peace.’ For the 
face and features of the 
Pater Patriez, no doubt 
Gilbert Stuart it still 
“standard.” But the face 
or any possible pictorial 
presentation is but a facct 
of a statue, and in spite 
of Stuart and of the good 
though wooden Trumbull, 
both sculptors would have 
been at a loss for “ mate- 
rial” but for the leisurely 
studies of Houdon, to 
whom his successors are 
indebted for all their in- 
formation about Wash- 
ington “in the round.” 

How gratifying to note that, while 
I am writing, the “standard” char- 
acter of the Ward Washington is 
recognized in the favorable report to 
Congress upon the proposal to repli- 
cate it for the perron of the Capitol, 
to the supersedure of the conven- 
tional and sedentary figure of Green- 
ough which has occupied its place for 
some sixty-five years without impos- 
ing itself upon the patriotic con- 
sciousness. 

An equestrian statue is doubtless 
the most grateful of problems in 
portraiture—to the right sculptor. 


‘ 
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It is pretty clearly the most arduous 
of his charakterbilder. For here it 
is incumbent upon him not only to 
maintain the expression of character 
in the shape and attitude of the sin- 
gle human figure, but to carry it 
through what in the technical language 
of sculpture is so happily called “the 
group.” Not only must he refrain 
from representing Washington as 
Joan of Arc, for example, or a mild, 
studious, scientific kind of general as 
a circus-performer. He must find a 
characteristic equine model for the 
particular human type. A_ horse 
quelconque will no more serve his 
turn than ‘any old man.” The 


-- . , — 
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which, being interpreted, means that 
you must no more mount the clos- 
et strategist on Bucephalus than 
the dashing cavalry leader on Rosin- 
ante. Perhaps it would be going too 
far to say that it takes a horseman to 
make an equestrian statue. But it 
is stopping within bounds to say that 
the successful sculptor of an eques- 
trian statue must take an interest 
and delight in the possibilities of 
expression of the equine as of the 
human figure, and, evidently, as the 
rule, it is only from a horseman that 
these advantages can be expected. 
The one of Mr. Ward’s three eques- 
trian statues that is already placed, 





a 





Horatian critical precept weighs upon 
him with a special stress: 

Sed non ut placidis coéant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribis agni; 





GENERAL PHILIP H. 


SHERIDAN (1907) 


as it has been for more than twenty 
years, has made the unquestioned 
success which may be anticipated 
with complete confidence of the 








Photograph by Van der Weyde 
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Sheridan and Hancock when they 
in turn make their appeal to the 
public—as, indeed, the Sheridan has 
already done, in the exhibition of the 
model. 

Rather oddly, it is in the General 
Thomas that the sculptor finds a 
shortcoming in the respect of con- 
gruity between horseman and mount, 
for “the old man wasn’t much of a 
rider,’ and the Lexington colt which 
Thomas is represented as bestriding, 
in fact, and pretty evidently, “took 
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a good deal of riding.”” Surely such a 
quadruped deserved the honors of 
perennial bronze, even though it had 
been more appropriate to a Custer 
than to a Thomas. But what a 
gallant and inspiriting “group’’ it is 
all the same; and what a story it 
manages to tell with the two figures, 
and such a device as the slight up- 
ward slant of the pedestal—the story 
of the watchful and intent commander 
at the crisis of an action and a cam- 
paign, “The horse and his rider!” 
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need not recall his 


One 
Bible to smell the battle afar 
off, to hear the thunder of 
the captains and the shout- 


ing. In such a work one 
perceives how much the very 
limitations of sculpture—the 
imposed conciseness and re- 
jection of the unessential— 
enhance the intensity of its 
impression. 

The Sheridan, one learns, 
is more disputable, or at least 
more disputed. And truly, 
the popular-heroic Sheridan 
is not the Sheridan of the 
Ward statue. It is the 
Sheridan of the “ Ride,” 
devouring “fifteen miles” 
of “way.” The man in the 
street would naturally say 
that the ride was the proper 
representation of Sheridan. 
It would take a sculptor to 
tell beforehand that Sheri- 
dan’s Ride was as intractable 
“in the round” as the Wal- 
kueren Ritt, leaving the man 
in the street to make that 
discovery by ocular inspect- 
ion of an attempt to treat it. 
Intractable, that is to say, 
as a detached group, though 
doubtless quite feasible in 
relief as a subordinate fea- 














ture of the monument. 

Moreover, the “ Little Phil’’ 

of the Valley and Five Forks, 

with his straggling beard, was an 
unimpressive and undistinguished fig- 
ure compared with what he became 
as the Commanding General, a place 
which he attained before his eye was 
dimmed or his natural force abated. 
In the interval his presence has taken 
on dignity and “there is authority 
in his look.’”’ The fiery energy which 
characterized the man, and which 
it behooves the maker of his “ char- 
acter-image ” to emphasize, is evident, 
but now curbed and controlled, even 
as the energy of the horse he rides is 
curbed and controlled by the easy 
mastery of the perfect horseman. In 
truth, among the merits of the work 
not the least is the expression of 





POETRY 

National Library, Washington 

“noble horsemanship.”’ The charger 
arrested at a canter, and “collected” 
for the marching salute by the mere 
flexure of the wrist, bringing to bear 
the irresistible curb which would be 
an instrument of torture in an un- 
skilful hand; the rider’s body, swayed 
lightly backward to counterbalance 
the sudden check —all these go to 
make up the impression of the 
centaur, of horse and rider brought 
into subjection to a single will, and 
that the rider’s. Controlled energy 
—that is the character conveyed by 
this equestrian “ group,” with its rare 
and admirable union of animation 
and repose. To this ultimate ex- 
pression the skilful and often ex- 
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quisite modelling of detail is strict- 

ly subordinate and conducive. The 

mere “group,’’ without accessories, 

shows us the commander passing in 

review at the head of his army. 
When the 
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Stallion” type, a highly eligible 
type as all tourists know who have 
had occasion to note how well the 
French cavalry is mounted. But the 
requirement of the Hancock was far 

more difficult. 





sculptor was 
meditating his 
first sketch of 
the Sheridan— 
and that was a 
long time ago 
—two horsemen 
might have been 
encountered of 
an afternoon 
upon the bridle- 
path of Central 
Park withalmost 
as much regular- 
ity as at the 
beginning of a 
novel of James 
—not the cur- 
rent Henry, of 
course, but the 
obsolete G.P.R. 
They were the 
present sculptor 
and the present 
chronicler; and 
the chronicler’s 
gaunt and some- 
what Bactrian 
mount can never 
to the day of 
his death have 
understood why 
he should = so 
frequently have 


been suddenly 
incited into a 
canter and as 





suddenly pulled 





| On the morrow 

of the Presiden- 
| tial election of 
| 


1880, it is not 
yet forgotten, 
the New York 
Sun remarked 
that the de- 


feated candidate 
was “a good 
man, weighing 
250 pounds.” 
And nobody of 
the innumerable 
thousands who 
saw Hancock 
five years after- 
wards, riding 
alone as Grand 
Marshal at the 
head of the fun- 
eral procession 
of General Grant 
the five miles 
between the Bat- 
tery and Central 
| Park,could have 


j 

oA 
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doubted that 


| this was the 
| Hancock to 
| choose as the 
' model for his 


own equestrian 
| statue. He had 
his own difficul- 
ties in the way 
of providing 
himself with an 





up. It was, in 
fact, that the 
sculptor alongside should have the 
opportunity of watching the action 
of the arrest—an action afterwards 
more elaborately studied and dis- 
sected by means of the kodak. The 
equine desideratum in the case of 
the Sheridan was comparatively sim- 
ple. It was a handsome and spir- 
ited charger, and the actual mod- 
el was of the “French coaching 


THE 
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actual mount 
for the occasion. 
Very likely he had not been on 
horseback for a decade. On Gover- 
nor’s Island, the headquarters of 
his Department of the East, there 
was no more a saddle-horse than there 
is in Venice. As a matter of fact, 
he met the emergency by drawing on 
West Point for the animal it afforded 
which “was most nearly up to his 
weight. But while the biped of the 
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occasion was fully up to the measure 
of heroic statuary, the quadruped 
was by no means so. “Copenhagen” 
was but a cart-horse, and no mount 
fora proper hero. What was needed 
was a des- - 
trier such as 
might have 
carried“ light- 
ly, like a 
flower,” a 
massive Coeur 
de Lion or 
Godefroy de 
Bouillon 
clothed in 
hardware,—a 
cart horse 
with what the 
horsemen call 
“ quality.” 
Such a beast 
the sculptor 
was” lucky 
enough, one 
day, to espy 
attached to 
a brewer’s 
wagon, from 
which he was 
promptly res- 
cued and 
commandeer- 
ed in the ser- 
vice of art. A 
gorgeous 
beast he is, 
and, when 
carrying a 
merely aver- 
age man re- 
calls what 
Foote declar- 
ed to be his 
best joke— 
what time he 
saw a foam- 
ing steed careering down the street 
with a boy precariously perched 
upon him, and exclaimed, “ Hullo! 
Warburton on- Shakespeare!” But 
the present warhorse is “in scale” 
and also “in style” for the hero- 
ical Hancock who bestrides him 
“like a Colossus.” The Hancock, 
a pendant to Mr. Paul Bartlett’s 
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“McClellan” in the Pennsylvanian 
Pantheon of Fairmount Park, is 
a modernized and militarized Col- 
leoni, one may say, though the 
characteristic of it is ‘“‘statue-like 
repose,”’ the 
horse, as also 
in the McClel- 


lan, planted 
on all four 
feet, to an 


expression of 
sculptural 
| dignity which 
surely puts it 
very high 
among the 
e questrian 
statues of the 
world. 

These three 
equestrian 
statues are 
doubtless the 
| summit of J. 
| Q. A. Ward’s 
artistic achie- 
vement. And 
this achieve- 
ment seems 
to me a very 
considerable 
one. To have 
perpetuated 
for posterity, 
“the thought- 
ful foreheads 
of so many 
writers and 
statesmen, 
and thesweet 
smiles of so 
many noble 
matrons,” 
was held by 

the histori- 

an Macaulay 
praise enough for Reynolds. It is 
praise enough for any artist; and all 
the more if, like Mr. Ward, it has 
been his task in perpetuating in- 
dividualities to fix in bronze an epoch 
and a crisis. And, very likely, while 
the sculptor was ‘doing this lasting 
work, he was dissatisfying himself 
that he had not the opportunity to 
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‘“*do his own work.” As it is written, 
“the sculptor cannot set his own free 
thought before us, but his thought 
as he could translate it into the stone 
that was given with the tools that 
were given.’?’ One may practically 
add, ‘‘on the commissions that were 
given,’ since he cannot put up his 
marbles and bronzes in the market- 
places at his own cost. With the 
exception already noted of a monu- 
mental group which was but a cor- 
porate trade-mark, our sculptor’s 
efforts, for most of the years of his 
activity, have been limited to por- 
traiture. But for that matter, we 
may fancy Shakespeare repining that 
he could not devote himself to polish- 
ing more sonnets, instead of being 
compelled to produce pot-boilers like 
‘*Hamlet” and ‘‘Lear’”’ for the Globe 
Theatre. That he not only can but 
must express himself in expressing 
what is “given” him to express, is 
a conception at which the honest and 
modest artist is slow to arrive. No 
inspector of these portrait statues that 
we have been talking about will fail, 
I think, to find in them, in the dignity, 
the austerity, and the reality which 
they have in common, the individu- 
ality, the “personal style” of the 
man who made them. If unconscious 
all the better. For can there be 
a surer mark of what we call the 
decadent in art than a conscious 
preoccupation with one’s manner 
instead of an absorption in one’s 
subject? To the artist, one may pretty 
safely say, reverting to Carlyle’s the- 
ory of unconsciousness, “style” is 
an unconscious emanation, a “by- 
product.’ It is quite true that an 
artist cannot be as unconscious of 
“style” even in the strenuous young 
Pilgrim of Central Park, or in the 
mondaine old Lafayette of Burling- 
ton, as in the modelling of the men 
he has known and watched with 
professional views. Still less in the 
pure ideal of the “Poetry” in the 
Congressional Library, which defies 
appreciation where it is in place; or in 
the pediment of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Of the pediment, one is 
moved to ask again, why pediment? 
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Evidently and all but avowedly not 
being a true pediment, a gable or 
“roof mask,’”’ but a factitious appli- 
cation to an attic of equal height all 
along, what a fine opportunity this 
crowning feature of the Exchange 
would have been if it had been left 
as an attic, and the sculptor left at 
liberty to carve it into a frieze, to a 
result .unique among architectural 
monuments, : But, as it is, the sym- 
bolism of American industries bringing 
their products for appraisal to the 
cold test of the open market is not 
only effective as symbolism, but ex- 
tremely grateful as an “arrangement” 
of lines and masses. And the Dewey 
Arch, even though it be but the ful- 
filment of the commission, so sternly 
rebuked by Ruskin, of Pietro de 
Medici to Michel Angelo, to “mould a 
statue in snow,’’ and be doomed to sur- 
vive only in photographs, was quite 
spontaneously acclaimed by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who saw it during 
its brief existence in transient “staff” 
as the culmination of the specta- 
cle which showed more fully than 
any more durable work, what our 
sculptors could do if they had the 
chance, and, we may hope, helped 
them towards ‘their chance. The 
sculptor was overheard to remark 
of his completion of the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace as the presid- 
ing figure of a nautical display and 
celebration, that it was “not a very 
serious restoration.” But surely the 
composition of which it was the 
crowning feature was well worthy of 
its place of precedence and presidency 
over the most extensive and impres- 
sive sculptural display the United 
States have ever produced or wit- 
nessed. The display attested, among 
other things, how under the inspira- 
tion of a patriotic impulse our sculpt- 
ors could collaborate with effect and 
with enthusiasm. That such a de- 
monstration could be made at all, that 
the guild spirit could be brought to 
triumph over jealousies and rivalries, 
I think the collaborators would all 
agree, was largely due to the unselfish 
interest in his art of the first President 
of the National Sculpture Society. 




















THE 


CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 


“HARMONIZER’S” 


OUTLOOK 


THE Tarr ADMINISTRATION 


By MARRION WILCOX* 


aN the year of grace 
eo} 61763, Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, com- 
mander-in-chief 
of the British 
forces in America, 
wrote to Colonel 
Bouquet, Swiss 
soldier of fortune in the service of 
Great Britain, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia: ‘“‘Could it not be con- 
trived to send the Small Pox among 
those disaffected tribes of Indians? 
We must on this occasion [an Indian 
revolt] use every stratagem in our 
power to reduce them.” 

Bouquet replied: ‘‘I will try to in- 
oculate the with some blan- 
kets that may fall into their hands, 
and take care not to get the disease 
myself.” 

To this Amherst rejoined: ‘You 
will do well to try to inoculate the 
Indians by means of blankets, as well 
as to try every other method that can 
serve to extirpate this execrable race.” 

In the second volume of his ‘‘Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,’ Francis Park- 
man charitably says that there is no 
direct evidence that Bouquet carried 
into effect the shameful plan of in- 
fecting the Indians. But the small- 
pox broke out among the tribes of the 
Ohio a few months afterward. 

We know that Amherst regarded 

















* Mr. Wilcox—a friend and classmate of Mr. 
Taft, and an authoritative writer on matters per- 
taining to Latin America—made special studies for 
He presents the situa- 


this article in Washington. 
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tion as it was last June. 





the redskins as a hopelessly inferior 
race. Does that prejudice, then, ex- 
plain his cruelty? No: for we find 
that the British soldiers were advised 
by the partisan Donkins, not many 
years later, to ‘‘dip arrows in the mat- 
ter of smallpox and twang them at 
the American rebels, in order to in- 
oculate them.” 

When our separate national life 
was beginning, the sentiment of de- 
cency, of a common humanity, was 
such as to permit of these suggestions. 
The propositions by Donkins and 
Sir Jeffrey were below the highest 
standard of that time, but they 
could still be uttered. Europeans 
were invited to spread disease among 
the people of this land and so to 
overcome or exterminate red men 
and rebellious colonists. 

Descendants of those old rebels 
are called upon, now that the third 
half-century is passing since the 
period of those abominable blankets 
and arrows, powerfully to exert their 
influence in some foreign lands, to 
control the destiny of others, and, as 
between North and South, “‘to make 
the feeling of union more close”’: thus 
President Taft expresses it. Fortu- 
nately, the man chiefly responsible 
just at present for the correct em- 
ployment of modern American meth- 
ods in any grave crisis is less inclined 
to become a mighty hunter than he 
is to earn the title which Southern- 
ers seem disposed to confer upon him 
—‘The Great Harmonizer.”’ 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


Clashing interests of Germany and 
England in China hold the attention 
of our Government; such contention 
stands out as a most conspicuous 
menace to the Far Eastern enterprises 
of nearly all the important nations 
of the world; its bearing upon the 
Englishman’s over-anxiety touching 
the safety of his own home is obvious; 
and at Washington there appears to 
be shaping a policy —considerate and 
full of common-sense, of course— 
which may be called a China-and-our- 
rights policy. The old order is seen 
to be changing with a vengeance in 
China, where the situation has be- 
come a very serious one for British 
prestige; the resulant uncertainties, 
perils, opportunities requiring, in the 
opinion of our Government, the dis- 
play of very uncommon talent by 
the men who shall be chosen to uphold 
and increase American prestige. 

England having lost much of her 
control of Chinese finances, Germany 
has, with rather startling promptness, 
gained whatever England has lost. 
England has furthermore managed 
to offend China in a variety of ways, 
and given her rivals an opportunity 
to alienate both the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people from herself. Then, 
too, according to a memorandum 
furnished by a very well informed 
friend of PutTNam’s MAaGazINng, she 
has lost caste financially in China’s 
eyes because, while protesting she 
would never consent to advance 
money to China without supervision 
of its expenditure, she has not only 
waived that condition, but in the 
manner of doing it has added to 
Germany’s prestige at the cost of her 
own, by roundly denouncing that 
country for making a certain agree- 
ment and then humbling herself to 
come in under the very same contract. 

Still struggling to retain her leader- 
ship, England is making her influence 
felt in one or two important direc- 
tions. She is, for instance, blocking 
the plan of the powers to aid China. 
A revision of the Chinese tariff is 
required to relieve financial stress. 
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This the Powers advocate, but Eng- 
land refuses her consent. As a mat- 
ter of fact England is incensed be- 
cause she has suffered at Germany’s 
hands, through the instrumentality 
of China, an additional humiliation 
which, although it may have been 
unpremeditated, is nevertherless a 
serious one in the eyes of the world. 

Quite naturally, to offset this view 
of the situation, Germany is repre- 
sented by supporters of the old order 
to be also in disgrace: her merchants 
embarrassed and discredited among 
the natives by the attitude of a home 
government which is pluming itself 
upon a showy but barren victory in 
such matters as railway loans, and 
forgetting—as every Power except 
America seems to forget—the para- 
mount interests of the greatest pas- 
sive nation. France and Japan, also, 
during this crisis attempt to compel 
the provincial or national authorities 
to assume responsibility for debts 
contracted by unofficial persons—in 
an Oriental version the old story of 
South American aggression, oppression 
of those nations that call themselves 
“feminine.” In brief, there is no 
strong, assured leadership left; nor is 
there any in sight except the con- 
siderate leadership of the man who, 
as Governor of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, had the courage to say, ‘‘ The 
Philippines for the Filipinos,” and 
who now, as President, has the courage 
(even quieter courage, the issue be- 
ing vastly greater) to say, China for 
the Chinese. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The excellent quality of sound 
judgment this President possesses will 
not be changed if we multiply or 
divide the subjects brought before 
him for decision. Many times have I 
asked myself: ‘‘Do you need to verify 
this or that impression you receive 
in regard to the Administration's 
policy?” And I can sometimes dis- 
miss a doubt by reflecting, quite 
simply, as follows: ‘‘The President's 
character is splendidly consistent; 
therefore you can either ask him what 
he thinks (and he has always answered 
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my questions satisfactorily), or ask 
yourself what he used to think, and 
what habitually he has done. The 
conclusion will be the same.” 

Consistency: keep that word in 
mind as we turn to another branch 
of our subject. The new order of 
things about to arrive in Central 
America will force upon our country 
a most important territorial increase, 
comparable with the acquisition of 
Texas and the Louisiana Purchase. 

When Judge Taft was invited by 
President McKinley to take charge 
of the dependent Filipinos, his reply 
was, in effect, that he did not wish 
our country to become responsible 
for the future welfare of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Nevertheless, after con- 
sidering a while (mouth smiling easily 
perhaps, under searching and anxious 
eyes—as the other day he considered 
when I spoke with him about the 
Central American problem), he did go 
to the Philippines, giving up certain 
preferences and acquiring others, 
because the higher duty lay there; 
and there he, more than any other 
man, shaped the ends our army was 
rough-hewing. Now he does not 
wish our country to become respon- 
sible for the future welfare of Central 
America. Certainly not! 

But Central America is so much 
nearer than the Philippines. 

Let us take thought. 

Without controlof it by our Govern- 
ment, no plan for the defence of the 
Panama Canal would be complete. 
If at any time even a small hostile 
force, carrying explosives and perhaps 
an airship or two, should effect a 
landing on the coast of any one of the 
Central American republics (and the 
ease with which that can be done 
has been demonstrated by many 
filibustering expeditions from the 
United States), would it not be im- 
possible to defend our canal at all 
points? The outer lines of defence 
are the coasts of Central America, of 
the Republic of Panama, and of 
Colombia. The last-named we shall 
not include in the present study of 
imminent changes. 

The Central American countries 
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are already surrounded: they are 
no longer independent. Students of 
Latin American affairs used to say, 
many years ago: “‘ Whereverthe canal 
shall be cut, there will be the southern 
boundary of the United States—with 
control extending to the adjacent 
lands beyond the canal.’’ The writer 
himself made such a statement in the 
North American Review six or seven 
years ago. One doubt, however, re- 
mained in the minds of our neigh- 
bors: Would the canal ever be cut 
by the United States? Our country 
might abandon the plan, as France 
had done, as Spain had done. For 
centuries there had been talk of an 
isthmian canal, and nothing had 
come of it. Thus some Central Amer- 
icans reasoned, temporizing, solaced 
by an uncertainty. 

I said in this magazine last winter* 


‘Our Government will have to insure 
the canal, . . . maintaining a force, mili- 
tary and civil, near the scene of operations, 
with steadily increasing lines of commu- 
nication between New Yorkand the Isth- 
mus, and not less between San Francisco 
and the Isthmus. Our people can never 
be indifferent to conditions, in respect to 
education and material welfare, within those 
lines. The possession of the Panama 
Canal (in working order) not only enables 
our country, theoretically, to send warships 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with ease, 
but also puts a naval ring-fence around 
Mexico and Central America: dedicating 
them to peace, education, progress; doub- 
ling the security of life and property. 
It seems to me that, as time goes on, these 
enclosed lands become, in the best sense 
of the word, more interesting.” 


Well, there was no opportunity for 
further temporizing after the new 
Administration declared and proved 
by its display of zeal that the work on 
the canal should go forward more 
rapidly than ever. ‘ The end,” 
our Spanish-American neighbors ob- 
served, ‘is in sight.” 


‘““ArTeER ME, THE DELUGE!”’ 
There have been notorious pro- 


* See ‘Tropical Island, Town and River,’’ in 
Putnam's for January, 1909. THE Epiror, 
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ceedings, scandalous persons, afflict- 
ing about one half of the entire 
region. Even the best-behaved mem- 
bers of the group of states are in 
trouble. It isnot necessary, however, 
to call two of the Central American 
presidents hard names in view of their 
truly wonderful activity as exponents 
of a maxim familiar even to northern 
ears, ‘‘Get all you can and keep all 
you get.” 

Here is an illustration from humble 
life: If by mischance an earthquake 
destroy a little mountain-built town, 
or fire break out in a tenement where 
many families of the poor live, do 
you not see the stronger villagers or 
the stronger tenants carrying out 
from their own homes or the homes of 
other people whatever they can lay 
handsupon? No matter then whether 
it is their own property or anoth- 
er person’s. In fact, many a long- 
coveted article is sought for and 
fought for. Do you say, ‘“‘These poor 
people are behaving very badly’’? 
Yes—worse than ever. They are 
panic-stricken. 

Some prominent Central Ameri- 
cans have put into their bundles, not 
obligations, not contracts which they 
are unwilling to fulfil, but the most 
portable things of value they could 
by any means grab and “rescue.” 
The alarm is genuine, not histrionic. 
You cannot say, ‘‘These bad peo- 
ple are acting very poorly.” At 
last they realize that the lands 
they have used or abused as they 
saw fit do not permanently belong to 
them. 

One comfort is that, however much 
they may believe we are their en- 
emies, they are quite certain that 
Colonel Gorgas, down in Panama, 
entertains views exactly opposed to 
those of Colonel Bouquet and Mr. 
Donkins in regard to spreading disease 
among the people of any land! 
Gorgas and his associates have been 
discovering, with little care for their 
own security, how such tropical lands 
as constitute the eastern part of Cen- 
tral America can be rendered decently 
habitable. By what other contrast 
could we show more clearly a change 
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from cruel prejudice to the recognition 
of a common humanity? 

The Central Americans are, or 
should be, quite certain also that 
our chief executive will become the 
‘“Great Harmonizer”’ in their interest 
as well as in the interest of our South- 
ern States. He speaks now of his 


desire for a ‘‘closer union of Northern 


and Southern hearts,” and says: ‘I 
promised —after I was President-elect, 
not before the election—to the South, 
that I would do the best I could to 
wipe out the feeling that the central 
government at Washington was a 
government alien to the Southland”’; 
and his determination to encourage 
that section of our country in the 
highest efforts to “‘ promote the public 
weal” is shown every day. But 
every day the very important fact is 
seen more plainly, that the interests 
of our Southland and of Central 
America are united by ties of peculiar 
intimacy. 

The way to placate utterly the 
people of the Southland is to give 
them a brilliant chance to regain 
prosperity, a higher level of prosperity 
than they have already won—even 
higher than they attained before they 
(in the President’s words) ‘‘had the 
troubles, the suffering, the sad losses 
of the Civil War burned into their 
hearts.” And nothing would con- 
tribute more to this recovery of 
prosperity than such improvement 
in trade relations between Central 
America and our Southern States as 
can result only from a conciliatory 
policy, opening and keeping open 
broad paths for genuine enterprise. 
While we shall all gain some substan- 
tial advantages during the new era 
of improved relations between the 
United States and the nearest portions 
of Latin America, the Southland will 
be the chief beneficiary. In fact, 
a wise national policy with respect 
to Latin America—the harmonizing, 
conciliatory methods extended into 
this wider field—will make our own 
Southland the richest part of our 
whole country. The Southland and 
its particular friends, realizing this 
advantage more and more clearly, 
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will with more and more definite 
purpose look out across the Gulf. 
Our Gulf States, if really won away 
from ‘‘the feeling that the central 
government at Washington is a 
government alien to the Southland,” 
will naturally and powerfully influ- 
ence legislation in favor of an active 
Latin American policy, not always 
excluding timely interposition and 
control; precisely as our Pacific States 
have insisted upon the retention of 
the Philippines and activity, political 
and commercial, in the great countries 
of the Far East. 

We must reckon also with the 
influence of those Americans whose 
investments in Mexico and Central 
America, already so large, are rapidly 
growing. It is an influence similar 
to that which in Cuba has been 
working so strongly in favor of annex- 
ation—and which certainly would 
have accomplished the annexation 
of Cuba by the United States in 
1902 or 1903 if President McKinley, 
Senator Platt and others had not 
pledged their faith, our word of 
honor, to grant qualified independence 
and reciprocity. It is an influence 
which can be used with crushing 
force against any resistance which 
vaguely conservative public senti- 
ment can oppose to it; since the men 
Who have great sums of money at 
stake are well informed, intensely 
interested, and can act together, 
while on the other hand our people 
generally are indifferent and too 
contentedly ignorant about Central 
America. 

We must reckon no less with the 
newspapers. One of the best of them 
says that a certain Central American 
republic ‘‘was meant to be a country 
of the gods,” and yet in that ex- 
tremely desirable land, ‘‘ within two 
days’ sail of New Orleans, is worse 
misrule in the name of a republic than 
any part of Russia ever knew. The 
Weylerism from which we freed Cuba 
was mild beside the outrages which 
pass unnoticed” in the country re- 
ferred to, which is equal in area to 
Pennsylvania. And so of each re- 
public in its turn. Every induce- 





ment to take the group in hand is 
flaunted as an open appeal, some- 
times only over-enthusiastic, but of- 
ten plainly shameless, both to him 
who likes to assist his fellow-man in 
distress and to him who loves ripe 
fruit waiting to be plucked. Not a 
word about ‘‘Thou shalt not covet!” 


WHERE KNOWLEDGE IS NEEDED 


So many features of this situation 
recall those which characterized 
the crisis of 1898, when President 
McKinley, although desiring peace, 
could not withstand the clamor for 
war because he lacked the support of 
educated men! There were, indeed, 
few men thoroughly instructed in 
Cuban and Spanish affairs then, 
except those who foresaw both the 
failure of all peaceful negotiations 
and the consequent success of their 
own selfish plans or schemes. I am 
happy to say that Mr. Taft has in 
mind at present our need of men 
thoroughly instructed in Central 
American affairs, and I do not think 
our Government will again be found 
unprepared. 

To-day some of my Washington 
friends are speaking about peculiar 
traits of the Latin Americans (easily 
misunderstood), manifested now in 
the guise of impassioned appeals for 
the immediate emplayment of our 
naval and military forces, which are 
certain to make themselves felt rather 
by stimulating than retarding the ag- 
itation in favor of intervention by the 
United States. There is a disposition 
to enjoy the ridiculous side of people 
of the tropics who so readily fight 
without really caring whether there 
is or is not the slighest chance of 
prevailing. It is taken for granted 
that the outcome of every contro- 
versy will be wholly favorable to 
ourselves, even though we neglect 
to make careful preparation. In 
that opinion, too commonly held, 
lies our weakness; and against that 
opinion I have protested. 

One thing more in the same com- 
pany of friends. The question is put: 
“Will our country throw away its 
hope of popularity in the New World 
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by using its navy and army, not for 
but against a neighbor?” And this 
answer is returned: ‘‘ We shall pre- 
vail without fighting if we can, but 
fight and fight hard if we have to.” 
But I submit that “fighting hard”’ 
—at best old-fashioned and less ef- 
fective than cool-headed methods— 
should not be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Though the tendencies I 
have so briefly mentioned will even- 
tually prove to be irresistible, and 
we shall face the inevitable result of 
them all, a war-cloud need not be 
painted on the far southern horizon 
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of this President’s outlook. The un- 
pretentious, and therefore in the 
best sense modern, way of accom- 
plishing whatever is necessary in such 
a group of countries is to begin with 
systematic study of the land and its 
inhabitants. There never has been 
in the White House another man who 
could accomplish more, abroad and 
at home, without violence, by weigh- 
ing justly the interests of all, by ap- 
pealing from the passions of oppo- 
nents to their reason: finally, by the 
example of his own reasonableness 
and good humor. 


THE “AUTOCRAT'S” THEOLOGY 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


With Expianatory Notes by EMORY S. TURNER 


witty “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast- 
Table”’ discoursed 
as follows upon 
certain forms of 
insanity : 





Insanity [he said] is often the logic of an 
accurate mind overtasked. Good mental 
machinery ought to break its own wheels 
and levers if anything is thrust among 
them suddenly which tends to stop them or 
reverse their motion. A weak mind does 
not accumulate force enough to hurt itself; 
stupidity often saves a man from going 
mad. We frequently see persons in in- 
sane hospitals, sent there in consequence 
of what are called religious mental dis- 
turbances. I confess I think better of them 
than of many who hold the same notions 
and keep their wits and appear to enjoy 
life very well, outside ofthe asylums. Any 
decent person ought to go mad if he really 
holds such or such opinions. It is very 
much to his discredit, in every point of 
view, if he does not. 

What is the use of my saying what some 
of these opinions are? Perhaps more than 
one of you hold such as I should think 


ought to send you straight over to Somer- 
ville, if you have any logic in your heads 
or any human feeling in your hearts. 

Anything that is brutal, cruel, heathen- 
ish, that makes life hopeless for the most 
of mankind and perhaps for entire races,— 
anything that assumes the necessity of the 
extermination of instincts which were 
given to be regulated,—no matter by what 
name you call it,—no matter whether a 
fakir, or a monk, or a deacon believes it, 
—if received, ought to produce insanity 
in every well regulated mind. That con- 
dition becomes a normal one, under the 
circumstances. 

I am very much ashamed of some people 
for retaining their reason, when they know 
perfectly well that if they were not the 
most stupid, or the most selfish of human 
beings they would become non-compotes 
at once. 


That these frank utterances would 
at once challenge the attention of the 
orthodox in the then existing state 
of religious belief was certain; but 
it is difficult for readers of to-day 
to understand the bitter feelings and 
fierce controversy which they aroused. 
In his preface to an edition of the 
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“‘ Autocrat’ published in 1882,twenty- 
four years later, Dr. Holmes says: 
“T may doubt anything to-day, if I 
only do it civilly.” But it was not 
so then. It was too near the begin- 
ning of the revolt against the harsh 
dogmas of Calvinism. The teachings 
of Cotton Mather and Jonathan 
Edwards still dominated New Eng- 
land and rested with crushing weight 
upon the minds and consciences of 
men. The doctrines of original sin, 
total depravity, election and endless 
punishment were still the potent 
factors employed to lead men to 
righteousness, and it was into this 
atmosphere of religious gloom and 
intolerance that Dr. Holmes launched 
his keenest darts. 

No man of the period was better 
equipped for the task. By descent 
and education he could speak as 
one having authority. His scientific 
training had made him careful and 
exact in investigation and conclusion. 
His biographer, Morse, says: ‘‘He 
loved medicine and found deep pleas- 
ure in literature, but more than by 
either medicine or literature he was 
attracted by theology”; perhaps an 
inheritance from his own Calvinistic 
ancestors. In his early youth there 
were indications of the mental revolt 
against the religion of the period 
which later found their best expres- 
sion in the talks of ‘‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table”’ as they ap- 
peared serially in the columns of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
missionary and educational effect of 
these papers in the various fields of 
religion, ethics, manners and habits, 
over which they ranged. They dealt 
with vital matters of human interest 
and every-day experiences with pro- 
found insight, absolute sincerity and 
the highestcourage, and while tolerant 
they nevershirked the issues involved. 
In style they were epigrammatic and 
clear, abounding in delicious humor, 
and no polemic discussion was ever 
clad in more attractive literary garb. 

Among the great number who 
read the breakfast-table talks with 
mingled enjoyment and apprehension 
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was the Rev. Henry Webster Parker, 
himself an author and editor as well 
as scientist and teacher. Dr. Parker 
was the son of Rev. Saimuel Parker 
of Ithaca, N. Y., a grand-nephew of 
Noah Webster and a descendant, 
eighth in line, from Governor Bradford 
of the Plymouth Colony. He was 
born in 1822, graduated at Amherst 
in 1843, and died at Flushing, N. Y., 
in 1903, at the age of eighty-one. 

He was a frequent contributor to 
the North American Review, the 
American Whig Review, the Knicker- 
bocker, Sartain’s, Godey’s and other 
magazines, and was at different times 
connected editorially with the New 
York Evangelist, Popular Science 
News and the Standard Dictionary. 
He wrote and published five books: 
‘“‘Poems” (1850), “‘The Story of a 
Soul” and ‘‘Verses” (1862), ‘‘The 
Spirit of Beauty,”’ which was twice 
reprinted, and ‘‘ The Agnostic Gospel.” 
He was the first pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
one of the most important churches 
of that city, and at different times 
the pastor of churches at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Aurora, N. Y. 
Owing to an affection of the throat 
he was obliged to give up preaching, 
and in 1863 he accepted a professor- 
ship at Amherst College and later was 
connected with other colleges. Dr. 
Parker was a man of unusual ver- 
satility and pleasing personality. His 
literary work was highly commended 
by Lowell, Holmes and Whittier and 
his scientific attainments were of a 
high character. 

In 1858 the announcement of the 
publication, in book form, of Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘“‘Talks,”’ which had pre- 
viously appeared in the Atlantic, led 
Dr. Parker to indite the first letter 
which follows. The original drafts 
of the Parker letter and the original 
Holmes letters came from Dr. Parker’s 
family. 

The photographic portraitof Holmes 
was taken in London in 1886, on the 
occasion of his second European 
trip, described in “Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” and I believe has 
never been published. 
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HENRY WEBSTER PARKER TO 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


New Beprorp, Oct. 11, 1858. 
DEAR SIR: 

Once, in 1850, I did a little lion-hunting; 
two lions, with volunteered notes of intro- 
duction, having put me on the track of 
others. In that way I came to call upon 
you at Pittsfield (to me a very pleasant 
call), when I left my card with you in the 
shape of a ‘‘Song of Table Rock.’’* You 
have doubtless forgotten all this, so I send 
you up my card again in the form of the 
enclosed verses, hoping you will step down 
the stairs of this note and come to what I 
wish to say, which is that I hope, in your 
forthcoming superb table-talk, you will not 
in effect charge the Savior of the World 
with insanity, for he warned men of some- 
thing that sounds wonderfully like a hope- 
less ruin of soul. 

Indeed, I humbly think that by ex- 
purgating a few things wherein good people 
disagree religiously, the table-talk will 
better become, what it is otherwise worthy 
to be, a part of our permanent Catholic 
literature. 

Forgive me, if your humor, and still 
more your exquisite touches of pathos, 
make me, as doubtless us all, feel too well 
acquainted with you, and so too bold and 
familiar. 

With great respect, Yours, 
H. W. Parker. 


DR. HOLMES TO DR. PARKER 


My Dear SIR: 

I have just received your fluent, melodi- 
ous and fanciful verses, which have some 
turns in them not unworthy of Keats, 
especially 


‘‘Hovered it o’er the great and glowing flower 
Of the gold-lilied sky?’’t 


I remember your visit well, for I enjoyed 
it at the time, and have never lost sight 
of you since. 


* A small volume of poems published by Dr. Parker. 
+ ‘Lo! the Comet ’s gone 

From the pale West. Was it a powdered moth 
Blown from the sea of space, lightly as froth, 
To flutter round the sun, and warm its wings, 
Stiffened with cold? Or, like the gauzy things— 
The dragon-flies that all their summer hour 
Hovered it o’er the great and glowing flower 
Of the gold-lilied sky?’’ 

From‘‘A Random Review” by Dr, Parker, 1862, 
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As to the remark in my paper which you 
think objectionable, I am afraid I cannot 
acquiesce in your criticism. 

You surely do not mean to say that the 
Founder of our religion taught ‘‘anything 
that is brutal, cruel, heathenish, that 
makes life hopeless for the most of mankind 
and perhaps for entire races,—anything 
that assumes the necessity of the exter- 
mination of instincts which were given to 
be regulated’’—do you? 

I am curious to know what you will do 
with these three propositions following: 

1. Insanity is one of the natural con- 
sequences of extreme shock acting upon 


-Sensitive natures. 


2. Ifa manshould know that he himself 
was to be the object of infinite and endless 
wrath, carried out by infinite intelligence 
to the extreme limits of possible suffering, 
it would be enough to make him insane. 

3. If a man were convinced that his 
father and mother, his wife and children, 
many of his friends, most of his country- 
men, the entire Indian race, the South Sea 
Islanders for the most part, the Africans, 
etc., were to be treated as above mentioned, 
should not you think better of him if his 
sympathies with his fellow creatures were 
active enough to derange his intellect? 
Or would you have him grow fat and jolly, 
smoke cigars by the dozen,—three of which 
would buy a New Testament, which might 
save one of these fellow beings—and have 
a good time generally ? 

You may discount the Indians and 
Africans or some of them, if you like, and 
is there not enough still to disorganize a 
truly sympathetic human being’s intelli- 
gence—or must we be so supremely selfish 
that nothing which can be done to others 
shall be too much for us to bear? 

I suspect there are some very noble 
natures in the Insane Hospitals, and I 
know there are a great many ignoble 
ones out of them. 

Yours very sincerely, 
O. W. HoimEs. 


P.S. If you wish to convince me of 
error, the easier way will be by short, 
clear answers to my three propositions— 
not by citing texts, some of which I may 
dispute, some interpret differently, and all 
of which, I think, may be covered by a 
single saying of the»Master. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Although the following letter is an 
exact transcript of Dr. Parker’s reply 
as it appears in his own copy, there 
is an endorsement, in his writing, 
upon it as follows: ‘Second letter to 
Dr. Holmes. The substance of this 
only written in reply.”’ It evidently 
became apparent to the writer that 
his long argument did not fulfil Dr. 
Holmes’s request for a ‘‘short, clear 
answer.” 


DR. PARKER TO DR. HOLMES. 


New Beprorp, October 19, 1858. 
Dear Sir: 

Your high approval of the verses is 
very gratifying (and the more so as you 
must have understood that they were sent, 
not for their own sake, but to show that 
your comparatively, or wholly unknown 





correspondent has some points of contact 
with you, as well as differences). 

Your reply breathes an earnest spirit, 
so I will answer it earnestly, though of 
course I cannot hope to say anything new 
on the subject—one contemplated remark 
excepted. 

(You quote the words in your article.) 
It was not ‘‘Cruel, heathenish, etc.’’ but 
merciful in our Lord to warn men of danger, 
and so it is in any person. If there is 
anything cruel in the future state of the 
lost, as pictured by him, I suppose we may 
regard the material imagery as expressive 
of far more dread spiritual facts, and as the 
only language that was expressive to men 
then, or isso to multitudes now. Certainly 
there is nothing in his language to ‘‘make 
life hopeless,’’ for hope is held out to all 
who will follow its leadings. Nor is there 
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anything that ‘‘assumes the necessity of 
the extermination of instincts which were 
given to be regulated, etc.,”’ for the most 
tender sympathies are called forth in 
efforts to save men. 

Or, if by ‘‘instincts’’ you mean that 
which is supposed to endanger the soul, 
then I grant that all our instincts are to 
be regulated and exalted, not extirpated. 
1.. The 
ideal of woe hereafter is so familiar to men 
everywhere, and to us from our earliest 
years, that it can cause no sudden and 
‘‘extreme shock,” perilling one’s sanity. 
Daily observation, report and recollection 
of outrage and misery in this world, more 
impressive because a present reality, would 
be enough to drive a sympathetic and 
mature mind mad if it is quite new. Some- 
times the wretched scenes and facts of this 
world do almost so affect one. 

But I will allow that a full conception 
of the issues of life ought to madden us all, 
if it does not send us in faith to God and 
to Christian duty. 

2. A man cannot ‘‘know that he him- 
self is to be the object of infinite wrath.” 
It is a possibility that he may return to 
God in your 
language, beginning with ‘‘infinite wrath,” 
is putting the case as no Christian teacher 
now would do. 

3. “If a man were convinced that his 
father and mother”’ and others were to be 
so treated, I should ‘‘think better of him’”’ 
if he humbly submitted in faith to the tone 
of his Master’s teachings (saying nothing 
of particular texts), and ‘‘if his sympathies 


To come to your propositions: 


time. Moreover, entire 


oe 


were active enough’’ not to derange his 
intellect, but to inspire him to Christ-like 
and apostle-like exertions to save men. 
As to growing ‘‘fat and jolly,” all the 
better if he has high health for the work. 
As to recreation, he could work better for a 
As to foolish ex- 


é 


reasonable amount of it. 
penses, that would be very inconsistent, but 
it is not the only thing that makes up that 
bundle of inconsistencies—human nature. 
As to being ‘‘supremely selfish,’ in so 
far as we cannot prevent guilt and its 
consequences, I see not how it is selfish 
to ‘‘bear’’ the knowledge of the same. 
Now that I have answered your proposi- 
tions, I have two for your consideration: 
1. Isit nota question of duration simply, 
in all intelligent minds? For I take it that 
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no thoughtful person thinks of the mass 
of men as jumping into anything like joy 
and glory at death. 

any assurance that 
element of time enters much, or at 
into the consciousness and reality of the 
state of the lost hereafter? There are 
reasons for thinking it does not, and this 
view, reconcilable with the New Testa- 
ment, is the new thought I spoke of, having 
never heard it as applied to this subject. 
I have preached it, and for years it has 
been a philosophical theory I have fallen 
back upon whenever my faith in the mani- 
fest tone of our Lord’s teaching has been 
staggered by its tremendous import. 

If it prove true, what surprise will a lost 
spirit feel in thinking of the all-absorbing 
discussions in this world of the question of 
duration, pro and con, when in truth the 
idea of time has no more any practical 
reality and meaning to such a spirit. 

That the words recorded as our Lord’s 
were such as he habitually uttered cannot 
be doubted, I think, even on Francis 
Newman’s principle of judgment, 
that all the repeated, striking utterances 
were his. 

For the rest, I trust that you will at 
least stop short at the sentiment of Tenny- 
son’s 53d hymn ‘‘In Memoriam’’—as wise 
as it is beautiful. 

Very sincerely yours. 
H. W. PARKER. 


the 
all, 


2. Have we 


WAZ: 


DR. HOLMES TO DR. PARKER. 
Boston, October 21st, 1858. 
My DEAR SIR: 

I find myself too much taken up with 
imperative cares to enter into a theological 
discussion, which would probably end in 
showing that we hold radically distinct 
notions as to the conditions and prospects 
of men and the character of the Father of 
mankind. 

I will therefore say but a few words and 
leave you to add any comment you may see 
fit, having great respect for your sincerity 
of purpose, and knowing that the opinions 
you hold command the belief and respect 
of many excellent and instructed people. 

I do not discuss the metaphysical ques- 
tion of time. A state of hopeless misery is 
perhaps inconceivable without involving 
it, but the misery and the hopelessness are 
the main points. 














MY DREAM GARDEN 


[f | understand you aright, you live ina 
world, as you believe, where ‘‘lost souls”’ 
are turned into eternity at the rate of 
many thousands an hour, and have been 
going on at this rate for some thousands 
of years. 

Not one of them inherited an organiza- 
tion sound inall points. Some were born 
weak in mind, some in will, some in moral 
perception. Not one was properly ed- 
ucated, and the vast majority was sadly 
neglected. Not one could by any possi- 
bility comprehend the nature of the infinite 
stakes for which he was playing, and to add 
to the chances against him, an old seducer 
is always in the nursery to corrupt the 
children from their absolutely ignorant 
infancy upward. 

Something like this, I infer that you 
believe, in common with a considerable 
fraction of mankind. Some people believe 
it at any rate. 

Now I need not argue whether this is 
true or not, but this I think is clear, that 
a person of sufficient imagination to realize 
all this, and of very profoundly sympa- 
thetic character, might naturally have his 
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mind upset by it. I should think more 
highly of a person endowed with such 
qualities of mind and heart, than of one 
who wanted the imagination to conceive 
in any degree what he was talking about, 
and was not sensitive enough to be deeply 
stirred by it. 

This is what I said and say, in my 
article and in my book. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. Hotmes. 


Preacher and poet have both passed 
away. The pulpit no longer teaches 
the uncomfortable doctrine of the 
inevitable damnation of a portion of 
the human race, but—strange and 
disquieting fact in this era of intel- 
lectual development—it yet stands as 
an approved feature of divine admin- 
istration in the written creed of 
important religious bodies. In the 
light of this fact it is worth while to 
print so interesting a record of clear 
thinking and brave exposition as 
these letters of Dr. Holmes, written 
half a century ago. 


MY DREAM GARDEN 


SurROUNDED by the ocean’s roar, my peaceful garden lay, 

High walls encompassed it about to keep the sea at bay. 

Bold roses climbed those hoary walls and hung their glowing heads 
Just where the sun could kiss them most; and in their quiet beds 
The pansies nodded all day long in rich and wise content, 

While over them protectingly the nun-like lilies bent. 


Long, narrow paths wound in and out, unhindered by a plan, 

Each coming back unwittingly to where it first began. 

This was the garden’s very heart, an open space of green, 

With lofty lindens circled ’round, like maids about their queen. 

And there, throughout the quiet days, a fountain gushed and glowed, 
While with a wondrous wealth of bloom the garden overflowed. 


But now my lovely garden ’s gone; it vanished on the day 

Your ship grew but a thought of black upon the golden bay. 

The place where once I sat at ease with weeds is covered o’er ; 
The cooling fountain’s voice is hushed, the roses climb no more. 
Yet on that time when you return from the resplendent sea, 

My garden rare will bloom again, and joy come back to me. 





EuizaBetn Rew 











ALFONSO XIII 


AND THE NEw ERA IN SPAIN 


By RACHEL CHALLICE 


The deplorable results of the Spanish reverses in Morocco in July give an unexpected 
timeliness to Miss Challice’s careful study of political conditions in their relation to the 


popular young King. 


Her investigations were made in Spain, before the recent uprisings 


that threatened the stability of the throne.—THE EpIror. 


O spend six months 
in the study of 
the educational, 
philanthropic, in- 
dustrial and liter- 
ary centres of 
Madrid, to attend 
many important 

religious functions at the Royal 

Chapel, to see Their Majesties of 

Spain in the Palace, to be present 

at the state opening of the Senate 

House, and to hear several debates 

in Congress, is to gain an idea of 

Spain and current influences, which 

is not in close accordance with the 

general impressions formed by travel- 
lers who visit Madrid as mere sight- 
seers. As Senator Pulido said 
at a dinner given in the writer’s 
honor, it is no easy task to disperse 
the false ideas prevalent of Spain and 
give a true picture of the position 
of affairs; but this I hope to do. 
People speak of Spain as she was a 
hundred years ago; they overlook the 
march of progress in the great cities, 
which is ready to be made further 
afield also. Visitors, indeed, seem 
only to regard the picturesque side 
of Spain—which, of course, is well 
worth consideration. The road picked 
out in flower patterns for the passage 
of the Corpus Christi in country 
districts; the village dances, which are 
somewhat solemn; the great com- 
memorative anniversaries, such as 
that of the 2d of May in Madrid, when 
a funeral service is held in the Cathe- 
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dral, the troops parade, and mass is 
celebrated before the statue to those 
who struck the first. blow for freedom 
from the French—all these are pic- 
tures that live in one’s mind. But due 
attention must be given to the prac- 
tical side of Spanish life, in which 
the intelligence of the people is now 
revealing itself. 

Those who speak as if the Spaniards 
of the cities were uneducated, should 
not only visit the great universities, 
but should study the method of the 
Preparatory School for the University 
of Madrid, where the boys are suffi- 
ciently interested in intellectual mat- 
ters to organize debates on abstruse 
subjects in their leisure hours; they 
should spend an hour at the Girls’ 
College in the Calle San Mateo, and 
see the well-filled classes under learned 
professors; they should learn that 
the public examination halls for de- 
grees are thrown open to women as 
well as to men; and that the Normal 
Deaf and Dumb College turns out 
fair musicians, sculptors and draughts- 
men, expert needlewomen, and flower- 
and lace-makers, so that the pupils 
of both sexes have a means of liveli- 
hood in spite of their infirmities. 
The Princess Hospital, with its beau- 
tifully clean wards, belies the reports 
of Spanish disorder in such places; 
and the Dr. Rubio Hospital for the 
Training of Nurses has the newest 
scientific appliances. This is the 
first centre there has been for the in- 
struction of lay workers in this line, 











From the portrait by Joaquin Sorrolla y Bastida, 


THE KING 


and the presence of the Royal Family 
at the unveiling of the statue of the 


late medical pioneer showed the 
strong interest excited by the move- 
ment. The Industrial Exhibition in 
the summer of 1907, in the Retiro 


Copyright 1909 by the Hispanic Society 
OF SPAIN 
of Madrid, with its many charming 
pavilions and its specimens of work 
in all lines of necessity and luxury, 
marked the strides made during the 
last few years in the various works 
carried on in the capital and its 
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THE KING WITH HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF SANTIAGO 


environs. The conferences of the 
geographical, historical and other so- 
cieties, headed by the Academy of 
Spain, and the lectures given by 
men of literary standing in the Athen- 
zum of Madrid, show the high place 
taken by the country in subjects of 
universal interest. In fact, when 
one knows Spain at all well one 
is not surprised that a recent win- 
ner of the Nobel prize for science 
was Dr. Ramon y Cajal, a son of that 
country. It is unnecessary to touch 
upon the realms of music and paint- 
ing, as Spanish power in the realm 
of art has never been questioned in 
the way Spanish practicality and 
efficiency have been. People, more- 
over, who think that Spain is slow 
in accepting modern improvements 
should have seen the recent motor 
exhibition at Madrid; and the uni- 
versal adoption of the electric light 
and of the telephone in the capital 
proves the city’s readiness to fall in 
step with the modern scientific move- 
ment. The great hydropathic es- 
tablishment of the Peinadors in 
Mondariz, Galicia, is a further proof 
of the receptive intelligence of Span- 
iards who travel; for the fortunate 
discovery of the springs there was the 
precursor of the owner’s journey to 
America and England, tostudy modern 
appliances for comfort and health. 


Wuy SPAIN Is Poor 


“With all this intelligence, why 
is the country then so poor?” it will 
be asked. Why are splendid copper 
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and silver mines left to be worked by 


foreigners? Why is the name of 
Spain so often synonymous with 
stagnation? What is the cause of 


the inertia which impedes the circu- 
lation of movements for education 
in the provinces, where people can 
rarely read and write? What is 
the reason of the paralysis which 
checks agricultural work, even in such 
fertile districts as Andalusia, Valencia, 
Galicia, etc.? And what is it that 
prevents the fulfilment of projects of 
industrial value? To all these ques- 
tions there is but one answer—it 
is the want of a pure suffrage; and 
it is the present dawn of success in 
this matter which promises a new era 
for the country. If Alfonso XIII be 
allowed to learn the real opinions 
of his subjects, and to follow his own 
good sense as a statesman, he will 
soon steer the ship of state into the 
harbor of good government.  Intel- 
ligent, impulsive and receptive, Al- 
fonso is swift to receive ideas, and 
sensible in their application; and 
great is the people’s faith in their 
sovereign, all over Spain. Where 
disappointment is felt at the delay 
of many reforms so necessary to 
progress, there is expectation of their 
fulfilment when the sovereign takes 
the reins of government entirely in 
his own hands; for it is said that 
the coronation did not really mark the 
end of the Regency. Moreover, as the 
name of England is synonymous 
with liberty, there is no limit to the 
hopes centred in the King since his 























ALFONSO XII 


marriage with a British Princess. 
For with freedom from coercion in 
Parliamentary elections would come 
relief from the pressure which is felt 
in every trade and profession. 

The King is proud and fond of 
his army; one day he jumped from 
his motor car in which he was alone 
with the Queen, and rushed to the 
assistance of a soldier who had fallen 
from his horse. In fact, in every- 
thing where his own fine impulses 
and his interest play a part, Alfonso 
is admired. He will sit for hours on 
horseback under a burning sun, in 
front of the altar erected for the 
occasion of the soldiers’ swearing 
fealty to the flag. From the royal 
box the royal family can also witness 
the swearing in of the new recruits, 
who pass in long lines and kiss the 
cross formed by the conjunction of 
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tax on articles of nutrition passing 
into the towns, is imposed, food must 
remain very dear. Butter is an 
unheard of luxury, and bread itself 
would have been permanently fixed 
at a higher price than it is at Madrid 
had not the bakers’ project been 
nipped in the bud by the action of 
the mothers and wives of the poor, 
who besieged the shops till tickets 
were placed in the windows that the 
price of a loaf had been put back to 
its usual figure. 

The interest shown by the King, 
not very long ago, in the barrack 
rations, when he insisted on tasting 
the food prepared for the soldiers at 
La Granja, appealed to many a 
woman’s heart. His subjects were 
pleased by his carrying his baby 
about the grounds in the country, 
for it showed that it is not only as 

















THE KING OUT FOR A DAY’S SPORT IN THE FIELDS 


a sword with the pole of the national 
standard. When some of the new 
soldiers look thin and anemic, it 
is from the want of good food at 


home; for so long as the octroi, or 





a King that he is proud of the infant 

as when he presented it in state, 
on a silver salver, to the assembled 
ministers, grandees, diplomats, gen- 
erals and clerics,—but that he has 
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the feelings of an affectionate young 
father. 

Alfonso’s present enthusiastic adop- 
tion of the game of golf at La Granja, 
his persistent practice every day 
with the English doctor, and the 
steps he has taken for the adoption 
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come, to use a homely metaphor, 
from the habit of putting the cart 
before the horse. An _ illustration 
of that habit is the monarch’s 
appointment of the ministry be- 
fore Parliament is elected by the 
people. 

















PRESENTATION OF THE BABY PRINCE OF ASTURIAS TO THE MINISTERS, DIPLOMATS, 
CLERICS AND MILITARY OFFICERS 


of the game by his regiments as a 
recreation, is regarded as a good 
sign, for may not interest in what 
is British in sport augur the adoption 
of English customs in the sphere of 
Government ? 

From the capital, where the King 
is always interesting as the centtal 
figure of state ceremonies savouring 
more of the middle ages than of the 
twentieth century, he passes gladly 
to his summer home, where he leads 
the simple life of a country gentle- 
man. Both courses are carried out 
to perfection; and it is only as the 
leading statesman of the land that 
he is met with difficulties which 


THE KiInG’s PicTURESQUE SuUR- 
ROUNDINGS 


The splendor of the procession and 
ceremony of the baptism of the 
Prince of Asturias, with thirty-six 
bishops and four cardinals, and repre- 
sentatives from every court of Europe, 
surpassed description. 

In his setting as the king of a coun- 
try in which pomp and pageant play 
a large part, Alfonso is perfect. On 
the days when the public is admitted 
to the Chapel of the Palace, it wit- 
nesses the procession of the royal 
family as it passes along the gal- 
lery with all the splendor and 

















ALFONSO XIII 


solemnity of the middle ages. Gentle- 
men, grandees, generals and infantas, 
all in picturesque and brilliant court 
attire, pass between the lines of 
halberdiers, and as the King is followed 
by the band of the same historic 
guard, a vivid touch of color is added 
to the function. Alfonso’s interest in 
ancient and military ceremonies was 
seen when he assembled the Knights 
of Santiago in their picturesque dress 
in the Hall of Columns and, as 
Royal Commander of the Order, 
solemnly formed the Council of Thir- 
teen from the Knights whom he had 
chosen for the office. This order had 
dropped into abeyance in the course 
of ages, but Alfonso re-inaugurated 
it by virtue of the breve of Benedict 
XII, which, being confirmed by Pius 
X, gave him the necessary authority. 

Again, when I saw Alfonso divest 
himself of his sword in the Hall of 
Columns at the Palace, and proceed 
to wash the beggars’ feet, then stand 
at the table laid for supper and pass 
the numerous dishes which found 
their way into the baskets set ready 
for poor men, I noted he did it with 
the zest and energy that lend a 
charm to all his actions. The scene 
was enacted in the presence of the 
court in full dress, and twelve grandees 
in gold-laced coats and silk stockings 
removed the shoes from the feet of 
the beggars and stood in a line in 
attendance behind the King, who 
faced his guests as he passed the 
food. The beggars, be it said, were 
blind, but it mattered not, for the 
natural stateliness of the Spaniard 
did not fail them, even in such an 
awkward position as being waited 
upon by a king and grandees whom 
they could not see. 

To be admitted to a royal audience 
at the Palace of Madrid was to see 
the King prove his interest in what 
the Commission had to tell him by 
the intelligent questions with which 
he met their remarks; and to find 
that the Queen, stately and splendid 
in her lovely pink velvet dress and 
jewels, could show by her remarks 
that she had not forgotten things 
which had interested her as Princess 
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Ena. To be present at the State 
Opening of the Parliament in the 
Senate House of Spain was to see 
another of those State ceremonies 
in which the country shines. Here 
the note of the new era was sounded, 
when the young sovereign’s clear 
voice rang through the House in 
his speech to his people, announcing 
that electoral reforms would be on 
the program of the new Parliament. 
This announcement was made after 
the sovereign had touched upon his 
joy both as a King and a father at 
the birth of the Prince of Asturias, 


and his pleasure at the friendly 
relations with England. A_ fresh 


impetus was indeed given in all direc- 
tions by the consolidation of the 
dynasty in a direct-line, and Queen 
Victoria’s prestige was confirmed. 


LACK OF GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 


Those who sneer at the country for 
its unfulfilled promises of progress 
in the provinces, who see all the 
improvements of science in such 
cities as Madrid and_ Barcelona, 
whilst agriculture and rural industries 
fail for want of the commonest means 
for their cultivation, should recollect 
that this stagnation is due to the 
want of an efficient government. 
A beautiful, fertile region like Galicia 
has roads as rough as stepping-stones, 
and only mills of a Biblical character 
to grind the crops of maize; while 
many a picturesque, vine-covered 
cottage has but a hole for the window 
and a rough stone partition to divide 
the sleeping apartment from the 
kitchen, where the pig and chickens 
also take their rest. But without 
deputies to represent a _ region’s 
needs in Parliament, these conditions 
are not astonishing. The people can 
rarely read or write, and the squeaking 
noise of the primitive, ox-drawn 
carts is the only sound of outside 
interest to the peasant folk; the 
children seldom attend the few earth- 
floored, unventilated schools, and 
there is no one to attend to national 
needs of an _ elevating character, 
outside the cities. 
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The women will tell you that they 
are but slaves, and that the men, when 
they can scrape enough money to- 
gether, leave the land to seek better 
wages in America. So the so-called 
“weaker”? sex toil on barefooted in 
the fields for fifteen hours a day, or 
work for a servant’s hire of five 
shillings a month. But who is there 
to redress their wrongs, when the 
whole district is in the power of 
the cacique, or leading person of the 
place, whose undisputed sway is his 
reward from high authorities for 
favoring the election of a deputy 
patronized by the Government, 
but most often quite unknown to 
the district? But the deputy has 
influence in Madrid; his name is 
put in one of the little squares or 
casillas of the minister’s list; and being 
encasillado means being elected as 
a member of Parliament. If some 
enlightened artisan attempts to coun- 
teract the evil of caciquism by seck- 
ing for any reform necessary to the 
place, or if he persists in being 
registered for his vote, so that he 
may record it for somebody who is 
not encasillado, and if he protests 
against the unfairness of those in 
charge of the pool, a quarrel is picked 
with the man, and he is thrown into 
prison. Thus, as Mr. Martin Hume 
says in his ‘‘Modern Spain”: 

No attempt has been made, or indeed can 
be made under the present circumstances, to 
check the evil of empleomanta which is sap- 
ping Spain’svigor. No bold politician dares 
to look the facts in the face and speak the 
whole truth. 
plete; dishonest governments are faced in 
sham battle by dishonest oppositions; and 
parliamentary institutions, instead of being 
a public check upon abuses, are simply a 
mask behind which a large number of 


And so the evil circle is com- 


politicians may carry on their nefarious 
trade with impunity. 


The well-known journalist Ramiro 
de Maeztu complains of this same ca- 
ciquism in his article on the poverty 
and depression of agriculture in 
Andalusia; for it is a notable fact 
that the emigrants who face hardships 
to go to a foreign land for a livelihood, 
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are just those people whose native 
homes are in the beautiful, fertile 
districts of Andalusia, which would 
now be a very paradise of prosperity 
if it were not for procrastination in 
all matters of public importance. 

The King himself has now in- 
spected the plans drawn up by ex- 
perts for making the Guadalquivir 
navigable to Seville. This need has 


pressed on the city for years. The 
intelligence of the Spaniard was 


shown in the suggestions long since 
made, but caciquism prevented their 
being carried out till a decided step 
in high quarters was taken. No 
ministries in Europe draw up more 
magnificent programs of legislation 
than do the cabinets of Spain; but 
what chance is there of carrying 
out plans which are allowed only a 
few weeks or months for their dis- 
cussion? For, as an eminent writer 
says: ‘‘As the King alone has the 
power of appointing and dissolving 
a ministry, he is continually exposed 
to the solicitations of any party or 
persons who, for their own ends, may 
wish the ministry to fall, and he has 
thus enough to do to avoid the traps 
laid by those who seek their own 
advancement.’ Thus, this invisible 
current of intrigue (the camarilla) is 
openly taken into account as a power 
to be reckoned with. And as the 
public list of those who are permitted 
by their rank or office to approach 
the King in the Palace without let 
or hindrance numbers some hundreds 
of persons, this power is one of no 
mean order. In a speech of Mcl- 
quiades Alvarez, approved of by 
the King, the deputy refers to the 
courtly adulation to which the mon- 
arch is exposed. 


THE FicuTt For FREE ELECTIONS 


Monsieur Eugéne Rochetin, the 
well-known French writer on politics, 
devoted, not long since, a series of 
articles in Le Siecle to the study of 
the Spanish Parliament, and_ the 
value of his work was shown by his 
being decorated by Alfonso XIII 
with the collar of Commander of 
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the Order of Isabel the Catholic. 
The author had previously received 
the Order of Charles III from Queen 
Maria Cristina. After dwelling upon 
the false form of the Parliamentary 
elections in Spain, Monsieur Rochetin 
refers with respect to the patriotism 
with which Colonel Figuerola Fer- 
retti, in November, t902, formulated 
a petition to Alfonso XIII for the 
abolition of the encasillado. This 
petition was drawn up in the names 
of the mourners of those who fell in 
the Cuban war; for, with a truly 
national parliamentary representa- 
tion, the struggles in the colony would 
not have taken place; or, if they had, 
the island’s demand for autonomy 
would have been granted in prefer- 
ence to the hopeless struggle with 
America. The distinguished French- 
man explains that Ferretti sought 
for the consolidation of the Congress 
in its election by a true suffrage, for 
he foresaw that the death of Sagasta, 
which was imminent, would lead to 





a split of the Liberal party into several 
groups (the chiefs of which would all 
wish to be Prime Ministers), even as 
the death of Canovas had led to great 
divisions in the Conservative camp. 

Ferretti knew the court well. He 
had been in touch with Queen Isabel 
II, Alfonso XII, his son, and Queen 
Maria Cristina, and he had noted the 
influence of the royal entourage on 
these sovereigns. He had, moreover, 
known Marshal Narvaez, Gonzalez 
Bravo, Generals O’Donnel, Prim, 
Concha and Martinez Campos, as well 
as Sefiores Canovas, Sagasta, Villa- 
verde, Montero-Rios, Maura, Moret, 
etc. “The courtier had watched all 
their efforts, and all their failures,” 
says Rochetin, “and he had seen that 
the one thing wanting in Spain was 
the truly national representation, 
which can only result from an un- 
mystified suffrage.” “By this alone 
can true devotion to the monarchy 
be maintained,” Ferretti said. Roche- 
tin sought to render a service to his 
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King; for by those in whose names 
the petition was drawn up, Alfonso 
was begged to appoint a provisional 
government solely for the purpose 
of inaugurating genuine elections. 
These elections made, the King could 
appoint a ministry with the assurance 
of its being stable. Then one would 
not hear the complaints that now 
follow the elections, which are held 
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at the royal reception at the Span- 
ish Embassy in London. 

Colonel Ferretti’s book, which set 
forth the evils of the Republic of 1873, 
was approved by Queen Maria Cris- 
tina; and, indeed, the Colonel had 
been secretary of a society formed 
in Barcelona for the restoration of 
the monarchy. Ferretti recalls with 
pleasure that when he was received 
in audience a few days be- 











fore the coronation, he ven- 
tured to suggest to the Queen 
Mother the advisability of a 
royal visit to Barcelona, and 
Her Majesty said to the 
young sovereign, when he en- 
tered the room: “ Alfonso, the 
Colonel has been saying that 
if we do not go to Barcelona, 
it is not Catalonia which is 
separating itself from us but 
we who are separating our- 
selves from Catalonia.” ‘‘Yes,”’ 
returned the King, in the 
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after the appointment of the min- 
istry. Great glory would accrue to 
Alfonso from thisreform. Moreover, 
it would be the long-talked-of reform 
“from above,’’ whereas the chance of 
the reform coming “from below”’ is 
fraught with the danger of its being 
the work of Republicans. 

But, although the petition had 
been submitted to Their Majesties 
before it was printed, it fell under 
the influence of the camarilla. The 
Minister of the Interior forbade the 
seal of the Prefecture being attached 
to it; and, albeit Albert Loygorry 
as the representative of the Liberals 
under Lopez Dominguez, who was 
Prime Minister in 1907, declared in 
the Senate that the petition was 
perfectly constitutional, it was made 


the ground of Colonel Ferretti’s 
retirement from court. And _ yet 


the official letters from the Palace 
declared that ‘“‘the King was perfectly 
satisfied with his loyalty”; and, in- 
deed, the cordial feeling of Alfonso for 
the Colonel was seen in the way His 
Majesty greeted his former adviser 


quick, responsive way which 
endears him to his subjects, 
“it is just as if the bishop 
of a diocese withdrew himself com- 
pletely from a particular parish in 
that diocese!” 

There have been, as we know, 
many Prime Ministers since Maura 
was at the helm of affairs in 1904. 
His fall, in December of that year, 
was due to the prepossession of the 
Royal Palace in favor of General 
Pollavieja as chief of the Estado 
Mayor Central; and various were the 
causes at work to compass the suc- 
cessive falls of General Azcarraga, 
Villaverde, Montero-Rios, General Lo- 
pez Dominguez, Moret, who had only 
three days of office, and the Marquis 
of Vega Armijo. Now Maura is again 
Prime Minister, with Moret as leader 
of the Liberal opposition. 

When Maura permitted me to 
address him some questions on his 
policy I asked if he did not think a 
pure suffrage would conduce to the 
progress of the nation. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but the inter- 
vention of the Government in the 
elections is designed only to overcome 
the inertia of the nation.” 
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The Prime Minister did not seem 
to take into account the despair of 
the people at the uselessness of 
their efforts to take their place effec- 
tively at the polls. Sometimes there 
is a call to arms against prevalent 
want of activity. But at such ap- 
peals the Spaniard shrugs his shoulder 
and says: “What is the use of my 
going to the polls when I know that 
my vote will be destroyed?”’ 

Listening to eloquent denunciatory 
speeches in Parliament from such 
men as Carner and Salvatelli, on the 
corruption of the elections, one re- 
erets that the voices for this reform 
should be those of Republicans, and 
not of those who call themselves 
Monarchists; for how can the mon- 
archy be more surely supported than 
by a stable government; and a gov- 
ernment which has its eyes on the 
-alace instead of on the people must 
be wanting in stability. 

Those who say that separatism 
will go hand in hand with the suffrage 
are told in Parliament by Catalon- 
ians that it is the want of the suffrage 
that inclines men’s thoughts to sepa- 
ratism. When deputies are elected 
who know nothing of the district, 
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then comes the desire of a province 
to be perfectly independent of the 
government. It is not the suffrage 
which has increased the ranks of the 
Republicans, but the want of it. 
Despair at electoral abuses leads men 
like the great writer Galdos to go over 
to the Republican camp: and those 
who study Spaniards know that while 
they are silent and long-suffering, 
they are also resentful; and a smoul- 
dering sense of injustice often rushes 
them finally in the wrong direction. 

It was sad to see the awkward 
position of the President of the new 
Congress when called upon to answer 
for the methods, followed during the 
elections, whilst he was Mayor of 
Madrid in 1908. Flagrant perver- 
sions of the results at the polls were 
alleged; but, in a dignified speech, he 
proved that what he had done had 
been done in accordance with custom. 

These disputes and discussions on 
the subject of the suffrage prove that 


the matter is being ventilated, and 
with ventilation comes health; and 


as all the country is looking to the 
King as the inaugurator of necessary 
reforms, the realization of this hope 
for a pure suffrage will inaugurate a 
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new era in Spain. Intelligent clerics 
also declare its necessity, for they see 
the poverty of the people from the 
corrupt system of caciquism. The 


King is a welcome visitor to the 
convents, and he is always willing 


to welcome charitable projects. When 
his advisers counsel wisely, they will 
assure him that true liberty at the 
polls will evoke a fresh enthusiasm 
for the sovereign. 

As only Republicans are inde- 
pendent enough to assert their right 
to the protection of the vote, the 
victories at the polls in Barcelona 
have been mainly theirs; but when 
true-hearted Monarchists are assured 
of the same privilege, there will be 
a majority of Monarchical deputies in 
every province. Such is the opin- 
ion of patriots. 

Madrid went wild with joy at the 
coronation of King Alfonso XIII; 
the country was loud in its approval 
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of his marriage with an English 
princess. Now, all who long for the 
progress of the land are hoping that 
the King will encourage efforts for 
a true suffrage, which alone can 
secure it. Political advisers who 
confuse this with separatism are not 
sincere. Ministers are right when 
they say in Parliament that the 
monarchy is the stronghold of the 
people’s hopes and thoughts; but they 
should recollect that with the stag- 
nation which comes with want. of 
education and caciquism, one meets 
in many remote spots in Spain 
peasants who know nothing of these 
things, as they pathetically say—do 
not even know they have an English 
Queen. It is time for ministers to 
aid their monarch by letting in the 
pure light of the suffrage which will 
secure to the people a wider knowledge 
of their own land, and advance a new 
era in Spain. 
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THE WIVING OF LANCE 
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FLENTON HANDS 








9N the days of her 
scornful girlhood, 
Callista had told 
her grandfather 
proudly that she 
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would never re- 
turn to his house 
without a gift, 
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and she had not been there since her 
marriage. Now she bent her haughty 
Spirit to go back with the child in her 
arms, refusing anything that Lance 
might offer. She said to them both, 
however, that she had come into their 
house as a servant, to earn a living 
for herself and her child, and she 
interdicted sharply any mention of 
her husband’s name. They received 


her loyally, fondly, yet with a certain 
to- 


reserve concerning her attitude 
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ward Lance, and both expressed 
Octavia tearfully and deprecatingly, 
old Ajax in no doubtful terms 
sympathy for the man left alone in 
the Gap cabin. 

“T said I’d never come till I come 
with both hands full,’ Callista re- 
peated bitterly; one could hear the 
galled pride in her tones. “And 
I’ve brought the chap. Well, I’ve 
learned to work since I’ve been away 
from here, and if I can’t earn my way 
and his with you, I ’ll go elsewhere.” 

So. she established herself and her 
baby in that detached cabin near 
the house, which still held the looms, 
and set to work at weaving and extra 
employments of all kinds. 

Roxy Griever openly reprehended 
Lance in the matter, since Callista 
must be blameless. Mild old Kim- 
bro said nothing. Sylvane cherished 
hopes of acting once more as go- 
between and patching up peace. He 
got the poor comfort of being per- 
mitted to fetch Callista’s belongings 
from the cabin in the Gap; and when 
Lance would have added to these a 
cow and a little money which he 
had by him, the young wife’s al- 
most fierce refusal to accept anything 
save what she had taken into her hus- 
band’s house showed plainly that 
the root of Callista’s behavior was 
rage. 

The separation of these two, marked 
figures in their environment, whose 
doings were always of interest to 
those about them, furnished infinite 
food for gossip and comment. The 
men, particularly the older ones, 
opined that Lance Cleaverage had 
spoiled his woman by doing too much 
for her. The Hands girls were loud 
in their asseverations that they had 
known from the first that the match 
would never hold; while as for their 
brother, Lance Cleaverage’s wife had 
not been many weeks in the home of 
her grandfather when it was noticed 
that Flenton Hands made occasion 
to be there very frequently. Ajax 
was well off for the mountains, and 
the Gentry home had always been 
a hospitable one—there was much 
coming and going about the farm; 
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yet the presence of this visitor could 
not but be noted. 

“T reckon you ‘Il have to speak 
to him, Pappy,” Octavia said finally. 
“T had it on the end of my tongue 
to name it to him the other day, that 
hit don’t look well for him to come 
back here a-hangin’ round the wife of 
a man that has threatened him. I 
know in my soul that Lance Cleaver- 
age would not want more than a fair 
excuse to—Well, an’ I wouldn't 
blame him, neither.” 

It chanced that Ajax spoke to his 
frequent guest the next day, and in 
the presence of his daughter-in-law. 
Flenton had come on one of his aim- 
less visits; he was sitting on the porch 
edge, and Callista had gathered up 
her baby and retreated to the weav- 
ing room, whence the steady “ thump- 
a-chug! thump-a-chug!”’ of the loom 
came across to them. Flenton’s slaty 
gray eyes began to wander in the 
direction of the sounds, and Ajax, 
prompted by anxious looks from 
Octavia, finally addressed him. 

“Flenton,”’ he observed, removing 
his pipe from his lips, and examining 
its filling as he spoke, “ you ’ve come 
here right smart of late.” 

The visitor looked doubtfully from 
one to the other. 

“Y-yes, Mr. Gentry,”” he allowed 
uneasily, “I have.” 

“Well,” Ajax pursued in deep, 
even, mellow tones, “ yo’re welcome 
in this house, like any other neighbor, 
and they ain’t a man on top o’ the 
Turkey Track mountings that can 
say I ever shut my door in the face of 
a friend. But—I ll ax you fa’r and 
open—do you think hit ’s wise?” 

Again Flenton’s eyes went rapidly, 
almost stealthily, from one face to the 
other. 

“Do I think what ’s wise?” he fi- 
nally managed to inquire, with fair 
composure. 

“Well,” said the elder man slowly, 
“in the first place we ll say that 
Lance Cleaverage ain’t a feller to 
fool with. We ’ll say that and we ’Il 
lay it by and not name him again.” 

He paused a moment, then went on: 

“Like some several other o’ the 
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boys hereabouts you used to think a 
heap o’ Sis before she was wedded. 
She’s quit her man, and do you 
think hit ’s wise to visit so much at 
the house where she’s stayin’? This 
matter consarns me and the girl’s 
mother too. I take notice all the 
rest o’ the boys lets Sis alone. How 
about you?” 

This time Flent did not turn his 
head. He stared out over the hills 
and made no answer for so long that 
Octavia spoke up, a tremor of im- 
patience, of resentment, in her voice: 

“Now Flent, they’s no use 0’ 
talkin’; of all of Sis’s lovyers, you 
hung on the longest. Look like you 
would n’t take no for an answer. 
Why, the very night her and Lance 
was married, you done yo’ best to 
step betwixt em. And worst is, you 
don’t quit it now that they air wedded.” 

“Octavy,” demurred old Ajax, 
chafed at seeing a man so bearded 
by one of the weaker sex, “Flent 
may have something to say—let him 
speak for hisself.” 

Thus encouraged, Hands 
about toward them. 

“No, Lain’t never give up Callisty,”’ 
he said doggedly, “and I ain’t never 
a-goin’ to. She’s quit her husband.” 
Even in his eagerness he did not find 
it possible to take Lance’s name on 
his lips. “She’s left that thar feller 
that never done her right, and never 
was fit for her, to consarn himself with 
his own evil works and ways; and 
she’s come home here to you-all; 
and I don’t see what should interfere 
now betwixt her an’ me.” 

Octavia crimsoned angrily. 

“A married woman—a wife—’ 
she began with vehemence. But 
a movement of her father-in-law’s 
hand checked her. 

“Yes, Callisty’s quit Lance Clea- 
verage,”’ agreed Ajax drily. “ An’ 
she’s come home; but I reckon she ’Il 
behave herself. Leastway, she will 
while she ’s in my house.” 

At the seeming implication, Octa- 
via’s fingers trembled in her lap, and 
she turned a wounded look upon 
Ajax. 

“Well, Pappy. You’ no call—” 


faced 
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she was beginning, when Flenton, with 
a manner almost fawning, broke in. 

“You don’t rightly git my meaning, 
Mr. Gentry—nor you, neither, Miz. 
Gentry,” he said humbly. “I’ve 
lived considerable in the Settlement. 
Down thar, when married people 
cain’t git along, and quits each other, 
there ’s—there ’s ways—down in the 
Settlement—” 

He broke off under the disconcert- 
ing fire of Ajax’s eye. 

““Oh—one o’ them thar di-vo’ces, 
you mean?” the old man said, strong 
distaste giving an edge to his deep 
voice. 

“Well, they ain’t a-goin’ to be none 
sech between Lance and Callisty,” 
Octavia protested indignantly. “If 
that ’s what you’ hangin’ around for, 
you ‘ll have yo’ trouble for yo’ pains, 
Flenton Hands.” She got up sharply, 
went into the house, and shut the 
door, leaving the two men together. 

Yet when she reviewed her daugh- 
ter’s conduct, her mind, ever alert to 
the interests of the erring Lance, 
misgave her. Callista seemed hard 
enough and cold enough for anything. 
Octavia heard the two masculine 
voices, questioning, replying, arguing. 
She had put herself beyond under- 
standing the words they uttered, but 
presently feminine curiosity overcame 
her, and she was stealing back to 
listen, when, through the small win- 
dow, she saw Flenton Hands get 
heavily to his feet. A moment he 
stood so, looking down; then, her 
head close to the sash, she heard 
him ask: 

“T’ve got yo’ permission, have I, 
Mr. Gentry, to go over thar and name 
this all out to Callisty?” 

“T don’t know as you ’ve got my 
permission, and I don’t forbid ye,” 
Ajax Gentry said, in a cold, colorless 
voice. “I hold with lettin’ every 
feller go to destruction his own way. 
He gits thar sooner; and that ’s whar 
most of ’em ort to be.” 

“Well, you don’t say I shain’t go 
and speak to her of it,’’ Hands per- 
sisted. “I’m a honest man, a per- 
fesser and a church member, and 
what I do is did open and above- 
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boards. I thank ye kindly for yo’ 
good word.” 

Old Ajax, who had given no good 
word, merely grunted as Hands made 
his way swiftly across the grass to the 
cabin where the loom stood. 

“Don’t werry, Octavy,” he said, 
not unkindly, as his daughter- 
in-law’s distressed face showed 
at the window. “Shorely Sis has 
got the sense to settle him. Look 
thar!” 

The two elders stared curiously 
as Callista emerged from the door 
of the weaving cabin, her baby on 
her arm, and came with leisurely 
step across to the porch, Flenton 
Hands following sheepishly a pace or 
two in the rear. 

“Gran’pappy,” she said, pausing 
and looking quietly up at the two of 
them, “I wish’t you’d tell this man 
that such talk as he’s trying to have 
is a scandal and a disgrace; I’m but 
a servant in your house, yet I'll 
ask you to say to him that unless 
he can quit bringing up such as that 
he had better not come about the 
place.”’ 

“Shorely, shorely, Callista,’’ the 
old man returned with alacrity. 
True to her present mood, with that 
word “servant”? she had planted a 
sting in the speech which should 
have made most unpleasant hear- 
ing to her elders. Yet Ajax forgave 
it, as he looked with secret enjoy- 
ment at Flenton Hands’s hang-dog 
bearing. 

“Call yo’self a servant or a blue- 
jay, Sis,” he pursued. “I never was 
one to cross anybody consarning 
what they named theirselves; but 
I'll speak your word for you.” 

And when the two women went 
into the house, old Ajax undoubt- 
edly did make a thorough job of the 
matter, for Flenton came thereafter 
sparingly to the Gentry place and 
always with some entirely plausible 
errand. When he found himself with- 
out this, he sent Little Liza, and 
Callista could not put her foot 
off the farm without being dogged 
and followed by her unwelcome 
suitor. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SILENCED 


Down in Hepzibah, Garret Dert 
and Flenton Hands had rented a 
building close under the shadow of 
the Court House, and set up a store. 
Furtive grins were exchanged among 
those who knew, since it was expect- 
ed that, the Derf store on Little Tur- 
key Track Mountains being a depot 
for wildcat whiskey, the Derf-Hands 
store in the Settlement would be a 
station along the line of that under- 
ground railway always necessary for 
the distribution of the illicit product. 
At last Flenton Hands seemed about 
to give some shape to that cloud of 
detraction which, with certain of his 
neighbors, had always hung over his 
name. : 

As the separation between Lance 
Cleaverage and his wife continued, 
and appeared likely to be permanent, 
as Flenton Hands felt himself in so 
far justified in his hopes concerning 
Callista, his terror of the man whose 
word was out against him increased 
and became fairly morbid. This it 
was which drove him to Hepzibah, 
where the strong arm of the law could 
reach, where there were such things 
as peace warrants, and where, for- 
tunately, just now, Lott Beason, the 
newly elected sheriff, was his distant 
cousin and an old business partner. 

To Sheriff Beason, then, Hands 
went, with the statement that he 
would like to be a constable, so that, 
as an officer of the law, any attack 
Lance made on him might appear at 
its gravest. 

“Constable,” debated Beason. 
“That ain’t so everlastin’ easy; but 
I can swear you in as one of my 
deputies, and a deputy sheriff can 
pack a gun—you git you a good 
pistol, Flent, and don’t be ketched 
without it. You might as well have 
a peace warrant out against the feller 
too. I tell you down in the Settle- 
ment here we don’t put up with such. 
You stay pretty close to town for a 
spell, Flent. Hit ’s the safest ‘place.”’ 

Hands got out his peace warrant, 
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he armed himself with a pistol, as is 
right and proper for an officer of the 
law, and he followed Beason’s final 
suggestion as well, and stayed pretty 
close to town. Lance Cleaverage was 
far away on Little Turkey Track 
Mountain, and the sense of security 
which Hands drew from all these 
precautions loosened his tongue. 
Wincing at remembrance of his for- 
mer terror, he boasted of the fa- 
vor with which Cleaverage’s wife 
regarded him; he let pass uncon- 
tradicted the statement that he had 
broken up that family, and added the 
information that he was going to get 
a divorce for Callista and marry her. 

Buck Fuson and Rilly Trigg were 
married, the pair beginning wedded 
life in Hepzibah, where Buck had a 
job, and Rilla brought to her hus- 
band again and again stories of what 
Flenton Hands was known to say 
concerning the separation of Lance 
and Callista. One Saturday evening 
Fuson found Lance on the street, 
went down with him to the wagon 
yard where Satan was and talked the 
thing over. If you can get through 
without bringin’ my name in, I’d 
be obliged to you,’’ Fuson told him. 
“Ye see I’m a-livin’ right here in the 
Settlement, and so far I’ve found it 
advantages us to trade at the man’s 
store. Yit if you need me, call on 
me. Ifyou don’t I had sorter worked 
it out in my mind to let you happen 
around and hear the talk yourself. 
Don’t you reckon that would be a 
good way ?”’ 

“Yes, good asany,”’ assented Lance. 
“Can we do it to-night? I'll leave 
the wagon here and get a saddle on 
Sate and tie him in the vacant lot 
across from the store. He’ll be 
ready in case of trouble. I’m not 
lookin’ for much of that with Flenton 
Hands, though. The man ’sacoward 
as well as a liar, and Ill have him 
taking back-water by the time I’ve 
talked to him a little while.” 

“We could,’ Fuson debated, “and 
yit don’t you think we ought maybe 
to wait and git word to Sylvane and 
your father? Looks like we ’ve got too 
few on our side.” 
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“Huh-uh, Buck.’ came back 
Lance’s quiet, positive tones. ‘This 
thing is between me and Flent. 
There it ‘ll stay, and there we ’ll 
settle it. I’m not saying that I 
don’t think Pappy and Sylvane 
would stand by me. They would. 
My father is one of the best men that 
God ever made, and he’s a religious 
man; but I know how he’d feel about 
such as this—I don’t need to go ask 
him. The most I hate in it is that 
it’s bound to bring sorrow to him, 
whichever way it turns.” 

Fuson debated a moment, but 
finally forbore to mention having 
sent word to Sylvane nearly a week 
ago, and being in hourly expectation 
of the lad’s coming. They went 
to Fuson’s house for supper. Rilly 
found them preoccupied and un- 
usually silent. With big, frightened 
eyes she waited on them, serving 
her best, finding that they paid lit- 
tle attention to anything saving the 
strong cups of coffee provided. The 
young host glanced from time to 
time uneasily through the window, 
and when the meal was over got up, 
and, telling his wife that they were 
going down town for a spell, led the 
way out into the dark. 

Lance was silent, pulling his hat 
down over his face; Fuson whistled 
in an absent, tuneless fashion. When 
they came to the store, Buck paused 
and gave the instructions. 

“T’ll goin. You walk a-past two 
or three times, and when you see me- 
standin’ with my back to you and 
my hands behind me, that ‘Il mean 
that Flenton’s thar and the talk 
started. Hit ’ll be yo’ time tocomein.” 

Lance nodded without a word. 
He passed the lighted doorway. Be- 
yond it was a butcher-shop—for days 
after he could remember the odor 
of raw meat from the place, the 
sight of the carcasses hung up in the 
frosty winter air. At the corner he 
turned and walked back. There was 
no sign of Fuson as he glanced swiftly 
into the store. On the other side of 
the way was the vacant lot where 
he had instructed the boy from the 
wagon-yard to tie Satan. Lance 
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took the precaution to go down in 
the shadow and see if the black horse 
had arrived. He found his mount, 
the bridle rein looped over a bit of 
scrubby bush. He examined the 
saddle and equipments, and found 
all as it should be. When he came 
back to the store door and once more 
glanced in, he descried Fuson’s fig- 
ure standing, hands behind the back, 
in the aisle between the counters. 

Quietly, neither hiding nor display- 
ing himself, Lance entered and made 
his way down the room toward the far 
lighted end. After dark, trade in the 
main portion of the store was practi- 
cally dead and only one smoky lamp on 
the counter illuminated the entrance. 
In the rear there was a big, rust-red 
barrel stove, and half a dozen men sat 
about it on boxes and kegs, talking. 
The whole place back there reeked 
with the odors of whiskey, of the 
fiery, colorless applejack that comes 
down from the mountains, of kerosene 
and molasses, with a softening blend 
from the piles of calico, jeans and 
unbleached cottons heaped on the 
counters, narrowing in the approach 
to this retreat. He paused beside a 
big pile of outing flannel, putting up 
one hand against the rounded edges 
of their bolts. Fuson, glancing over 
his shoulder, was aware of the figure 
in the shadow, and at once spoke in a 
slightly raised voice. 

“Flent, I hear you ’ve sold yo’ 
filly.” 

“Well then you hearn a lie,’ re- 
turned Flenton Hands’s tones drawl- 
ingly. “I hain’t sold that filly, and 
I’m not aimin’ to. That thar nag 
belongs to my wife.” 

He laughed uproariously at his own 
jest, and some of the other men 
laughed too. Greene Stribling, down 
from Big Turkey Track to do a bit of 
trading, had sold a shoat, and instead 
of getting the coffee and calico and 
long sweetening it should have pur- 
chased, and carrying them, with the 
remaining money, up to his toil-worn 
mother and younger brothers and 
sisters, had bought a jug of the Derf 
& Hands wildcat whiskey; and, bor- 
rowing the small tin cup from be- 
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side the water bucket, was standing 
treat to the crowd. 

“Fust time I ever heared you had 
an old woman,” Derf said, accept- 
ing the tin cup from the assiduous 
Stribling. 

It was evident, now that Lance 
had a view of the faces, that this was 
a Flenton Hands nobody on Turkey 
Track Mountain evermet. He had, as 
it were, come out into the open. Cer- 
tainly he was not drunk; it would have 
taken a very considerable amount of 
stimulant to intoxicate that heavy, 
dense spirit and mentality; but there 
was color in his cheek, a glint of 
courage in his pale eye, a warming 
and freeing of the whole personality 
that bore witness to what he had been 
drinking. 

“T reckon you mean the wife that 
you ’re a-goin’ to have,’’ suggested 
Fuson. “Hit ’s a good thing to git 
the pesky old stags like you married 
off. They have the name of breakin’ 
up families.” 

Hands turned on him eagerly. 

“Well, I have shore broke up one 
family,” he declared. “I am a 
church member and a man that keeps 
the law; but that thar is a thing I’m 
not ashamed of.” 

“Yet I reckon you ain’t a-braggin’ 
about it,’’ debated Buck. 

“T don’t know as I’m braggin’ 
about it, but I shore ain’t denyin’ 
it,’ maintained Hands. “I’m ready 
to. tell any person that will listen 
to me.” 

“T’m az-listenin’,” said a quiet 
voice from the shadows, and Lance 
stepped into the circle, very much 
alert, but without any air of having 
come to quarrel. 

For a moment Flenton quailed. 
Then he looked about him. This 
was not the wild Turkey Tracks. 
He was down in the Settlement. 
There was law and order here. He 
had a peace warrant out against 
this man Cleaverage. He glanced 
across at the sheriff. Beason would 
stand by him. Why, he was a depu- 
ty sheriff himself, and the feeling of 
the weapon in his pocket reassured 
him. Lance stood at ease, but some- 
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thing told the other that he was 
unarmed. 

““ Now see here, Cleaverage,’’ Hands 
began, wagging his head and backing 
off a little, ‘“‘ I don’t want to hurt your 
feelin’s. I may have said to friends, 
and it may have got round to you, 
that the part you had did by—that 
the part you had did was not to your 
credit. She—” 

He hesitated. There was silence, 
and no one stirred. He went on. 

“She ’s a workin’ for her livin’, 
and a workin’ mighty hard. She’s 
a supportin’ the child. Divorces can 
be had for such as that—you know 
they can.” 

“That is n’t what I heard you say 
—what you said you would tell any- 
one that ’d listen,” argued Lance, his 
eyes fixed unwaveringly upon the 
other. “You’ve got to take back 
all that other talk, here before them 
you said it to. Hit is a pack o’ lies. 
I’m goin’ to make you take it back, 
and beg pardon for it on your knees, 
Flenton Hands—on your knees, do 
you hear me?” 

The circle of men widened, each 
retiring inconspicuously, with an ap- 
prehensive glance toward a clear 
exit for himself. The two opponents 
were left in the centre of the floor, 
confronted, their faces—glared upon 
by lamp-shine and the light from the 
open door of the stove—drawn by 
passionate hate, and with a creeping 
terror much more dangerous begin- 
ning to show itself in the countenance 
of the older man. 

“You was n’t never fitten for her,”’ 
Hands cried out finally, his voice 
rising almost to falsetto with ex- 
citement. “She’s glad to be shut 
of you.” Then like a fellow making 
a desperate leap, half in fright, half 
in bravado, “When her and me is 
wedded 2 

He broke off, staring with open 
mouth. Lance had scarcely moved 
at all, yet the crouching posture of 
his figure had something deadly in it. 
Flenton’s clumsy right hand went back 
toward the pocket where the gun 
lay. With the motion, Lance left the 
floor like a missile, springing at his 
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adversary and pinning his arms down 
to his sides. It was done in silence. 

“Hold on thar!” cried Derf in 
alarm. “You-all boys better not 
git to fightin’ in my store. Sheriff— 
hey, you, Beason! Why don’t you 
arrest that feller?” 

The two writhed and wrestled in 
that constricted place, Hands strug- 
gling to get his pistol out, Lance 
merely restraining him. Beason 
came forward watching his chance 
and grabbing for Cleaverage. He 
finally caught Lance’s arm, and his 
jerk tore loose the young fellow’s grip 
on Flenton Hands. Swiftly Lance 
turned, and with a swing of his left 
freed himself, sending the unprepared 
sheriff to the floor. As he flung his 
head up again, he had sight of Hands 
with a half-drawn weapon. Flenton 
backed away and stumbled against 
the stove. The great iron barrel 
trembled—toppled—heaved crashing 
over, sending forth an outgush of 
incandescent coals, its pipe coming 
down with a mighty, hollow rattle 
and a profuse peppering of soot. The 
strangling smoke was everywhere. 

“Name o’ God, boys!” yelled Derf, 
climbing to the counter “ You'll 
set this place afire! Flent, you fool, 
we ain’t got a dollar of insurance!”’ 

At the moment Lance closed with 
his man, locked him in a grip like a 
vise, and rolled over on the floor, all 
among the glowing cinders, conscious 
of a sudden burning pang along the 
left arm, which was under him. 

Fuson, watching Hands strain and 
writhe to draw the pistol, and Lance’s 
effort to prevent him, saw that it 
was going against his friend. He 
thrust a knife into Lance’s right hand. 

The men were jumping about inef- 
fectually, divided between the fascin- 
ation of that struggle on the floor 
anda half-hearted effort to up-end the 
stove by means of a piece of plank. 
A pile of calicoes began to blaze. 

“Lord God A’mighty!” Derf pro- 
tested, threshing about him. Fuson 
ran for the water bucket. Some 
fool dashed a cup of whiskey on the 
coals, and, in the ghastly light of the 
blue blaze, Lance Cleaverage, stag- 
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gering up, saw a dead man at his feet. 

He was not conscious that he had 
struck at all with the knife, yet there 
it was in his hand, red. The sleeve 
was half burned off his left arm, and 
still smoking. It was dark away 
from the fire. Beason, stunned, had 
got to his feet and was shouting: 

“Hold Cleaverage! Somebody hold 
Cleaverage! He’s killed Flent.” 

And then Lance felt the shoving of 
a palm against his shoulder. Buck 
was pushing him quietly away, 
down between the lines of piled com- 
modities. They were running to- 
gether toward Satan. Back in the 
room they could hear the sheriff 
yelling for lights. 

“T thought I might just as well 
knock them lamps over for good 
measure,’’ Fuson muttered as they 
ran. “ Here’s your horse—my pistol ’s 
in that holster, Lance. Air ye hurt?” 

“No,’’ Lance returned. ‘ Nothin’ 
but my arm. I reckon I burnt it a 
little. It’s only the left one. Thank 
you, Buck. You’ve been a true 
friend to me this night.” 

And he was away, down the bit of 
lamplit street, that ran so quickly 
into country road, past outlying cab- 
ins already dark, till he struck the 
first rise of Turkey Track and slacked 
rein. A moment he turned, looking 
over his shoulder at the lights. 

Upon the instant the Court House 
bell back there broke out in loud, 
frightened clamor. 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!’’ Somebody 
was pulling wildly on the rope to call 
out the little volunteer fire company. 
He heard cries, shouts, and then the 
long wavering halloo that shakes the 
heart of the village dweller. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

Derf’s store must be blazing. He 
wondered dully if they had dragged 
Flenton’s body away from the flames. 
Hearkening, he suffered Satan to 
breathe a bit on the rise that would 
take him to the great boulder where 
the roads branched, one going up 
Little Turkey Track, the other leading 
aside direct to the Big Turkey Track 
neighborhood. 
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Suddenly he stiffened in his saddle, 
cut short a groan wrenched from 
him by the pain in his arm and 
listened strainingly. Above the now 
diminishing noise from the village, 
he distinguished the sound of horse’s 
hoofs that galloped hard, growing 
louder with each moment—the feet 
of one who pursued him. Dropping 
the bridle rein over his saddle-horn 
he reached down and drew the pistol 
Buck had told him of; thereafter rode 
warily but as rapidly as he might, 
looking back, weapon in hand, to 
catch the first glimpse of the shape 
or shapes which might be following. 

He had just rounded the turn at 
the fork of the road, when somebody 
burst into it close at hand, coming 
through the short cut by Cawthorne’s 
Gulch, and he thought he heard his 
name called. 

To be taken now, to be dragged 
back to the jail, and, if not set up- 
on and lynched by the Beason-Hands 
following, to rot there till such time 
as they chose to try him, and possibly 
pay for his act of wild justice with 
his own life—this was a vista intoler- 
able to Lance Cleaverage. Raising 
the weapon he fired at his pursuer. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried a boy’s voice; 
and the next moment Sylvane leaped 
from the mule he rode, ran forward 
and caught at Satan’s mane, panting: 

“Lance—Lance! I was a-goin’ to 
you as fast as I could. I struck 
down thar ’bout the time you must 
have left. I come Dry Valley way. 
Is it—have you—”’ 

At the sound of Sylvane’s voice, 
the heritage of Cain came home to 
Lance Cleaverage. A great upwelling 
black horror of himself flowed in on 
the fugitive. To what had he sunk! 
a murderer fleeing for his life, in his 
terror of pursuit menacing his own 
brother who came to help and succor! 

“Oh, Buddy — Buddy—Buddy!” 
he cried, doubling forward over the 
pommel of his saddle, clutching 
Sylvane’s shoulder, and closing his 
own eyes to shut out the face of the 
dead man which swam before them 
in that quivering blue light. 


(To be continued ) 














TO THE EARTH-GODDESS 
By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


Gaga, Mother Gaea! Oh at last, 

Wearied with too much seeking, here I cast 
My soul, my heart, my body down on thee! 
Dust of thy dust, canst thou not mother me? 


Not as an infant weeping do I come. 

These tears are tears of battle! Like a drum 
Struck by wild fighting hands my temples throb! 
Sob of the breathless swordsman is my sob! 

Cry of the charging spearman is my cry! 


O Mother, not as one who craves to die 

I fall upon thee panting. Fierce as hate, 
Strong as a tiger fighting for his mate, 
Soul-thewed and eager for yet one more fray— 
O Gaea, Mother Gaea, thus I pray! 


Have I not battled well? 

My sword has ripped the smoke of many a hell 

To let the sweet day kiss my anguished brow. 

Oh I have begged no favors until now, 

Have asked no pity, though I bit the dust. 

For always in my blood the battle-lust 

Flung awful sword-songs down my days and nights! 
But now, Oh now of all my golden fights 

The great last fight is on me—and I pray! 





Oh let my prayer enfold thee as the day, 
Crush down upon thee as the murky night, 
Rush over thee a thunder-gust, alight 

With swift electric blades! Nay, let it be 

As rain flung down upon the breast of thee! 
With something of the old Uranian fire 

I kiss into thee all my deep desire. 


If ever in the silence ’round about 

Thy scarlet blossoms smote me as a shout; 

If ever I have loved thee, pressed my face 

Close to thy bosom in a lonesome place 

And breathed thy breath with more than lover’s breathing; 
If ever in the spring thy great trees, seething , 
With hopeful juices, felt my worship-kiss— 

Grant thou the prayer that struggles out of this, 

My first blood-cry for succor in a fight! 


Alone I shouldered up the crushing night, 
Alone I flung about me halls of day, 
Unmated went I fighting on my way, 

Lured on by some far distant final good, 
Warming myself by fires of shipwreck-wood, 
Feeding my hunger with my tiger-heart. 


Mother of things that yearn and grow, thou art! 
The Titan-brood sucked battle from thy paps! 
O Mother mine, sweet-breasted with warm saps, 
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Once more Antzus touches thee for strength! 
My victories attack me! Oh at length 
My lawless isolation dies away! 


For, Mother, Giving Mother, like the day 

Flung down from midnight, she who was to be 
Floods all the brooding thunder-glooms of me! 
And in the noon-glow that her face hath wrought, 
Stands forth the one great foe I have not fought— 
The close-ranked cohorts of my selfish heart. 


Suckler of virile fighting things, thou art. 
Breathe in me something of the tireless sea; 
The urge of mighty rivers breathe in me! 
Cloak me with purple like thy haughty peaks! 
Oh arm me as the wind-flung cloud that wreaks 
Hell-furies down the midnight battle-murk! 
Fit me to do this supreme warrior’s work, 
To face myself, and conquer! 

Mother dear, 
Thou seemest a woman in this silence here; 
And ’t is thy daughter who hath come to me 
With all the wise sad mother-heart of thee, 
Thy luring wonder and immensity! 
Oh in her face strong sweet earth-passions brood: 
I feel them as in some deep solitude 
The love-sweet panting summer’s yearning pain! 


Teach me the passion of the wooing rain! 
Teach me to fold her as a summer day! 
To kiss her in the great good giant way— 
Even as Uranus in the cosmos-dawn. 


Oh all the mad spring revelling is gone, 

And now the good wise summer! Let me be 
Deep rooted in thy goodness as a tree; 

Strong in the storms with skyward blossomings! 
Teach me the virile trust of growing things, 
The wisdom of slow fruiting in the sun! 


I would be joyous as the winds that run 
Light-footed on the wheat-fields! Oh for her 
I would be gentle as the winds that stir 
The forest in the noon hush! 

Lift me up! 
Fill all my soul with beauty as a cup 
Of cool and bubbling waters! Mother dear, 
Gaea, great Gaea, ’t is thy son—O hear! 


One flower-flung odor sweetening all the air, 
One mother-bird’s note answers me my prayer. 


Even as a tiger fanged and fierce I came; 

Gentler and stronger, Mother, I arise: 

And now no more mine own soul’s sword of flame 
Can bar me from thine ancient Paradise. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 


By DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT 
DIRECTOR OF THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SJHILE in Europe, sented collectively the world’s greatest 
last summer,Ihad achievement up to the present time 
the opportunity in athletic and gymnastic exercises. 
of witnessing two I refer to the Olympic Games held in 
great exhibitions London, England, in July, 1908, and 
of physical work, the great Gymnastic Festival held in 
which may be said Frankfurt, Germany, a week later. 
2 to have repre-_ Icannot speak in detail of these great 
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FRANKFURT GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL—-ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS 


athletic contests, but I wish to call 
attention to some important differ- 
ences in the methods employed and 
the results that accrue from them. 
The athletic contests in the stadium 
at London consisted of an unusual 
number of walking, running, hurdling 
and bicycle races for different distances, 
throwing the hammer, the javelin and 
the discus, putting the shot, standing 
and running broad jump and the 
hop, step and jump, pole vault and 
tug of war, a great variety of swim- 
ming races, fancy diving, high div- 
ing and water polo, a variety of 
wrestling contests for different weights 
in both catch-as-catch-can and Greco- 
Roman style, fencing with foil and 
sabre, both as individuals and by 
teams, archery for various distances, 
and individual and team contests in 
gymnastics. In addition to these 
contests in the stadium, there were 
Olympic competitions in lawn-tennis, 
court-tennis, polo, rackets and differ- 
ent varieties of shooting. About two 
thousand individuals competed in 
these contests, and some eighteen or 
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twenty different countries were repre- 
sented. The position of the countries 
in the order of the events won was 
as follows: The United Kingdom (1), 
United States (2), Sweden (3), France 
(4), Hungary (5). The United King- 
dom won more events in and outside 
of the stadium than all the other na- 
tions taken together except the United 
States, and the United States came 
within three events of making as good 
a record as all other nations except 
the United Kingdom. 

Of the events in the stadium the 
United Kingdom won twenty-three, 
and the United States eighteen; of the 
total number of events in and out of 
the stadium, the United Kingdom won 
thirty-eight, and the United States 
twenty-two. All the other nations to- 
gether won nineteen events in the 
stadium and a total of twenty-five 
events in and outside of the stadium. 

The most commendable thing about 
the London Olympic Games was the 
large variety of athletic events which 
were offered for competition. The 
Americans won the largest number 
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of the running and field events, and 
the majority of the events in which 
they had entries; but the British 
team, having a greater number of 
entries in what some have been 
pleased to term the minor sports, 
secured a greater number of first, 
second and third prizes. It is worthy 
of special emphasis that the British 
constituents adopted the policy of 
preparing to enter men in as many 
of the contests as possible. As Eng- 
land was really playing the part of 
host, this was a most generous act 
and added not a little to the contest 
as a whole, and made the British 
team the best all-round set of athletes 
that took part in the great event. 
From a national point of view the 
interesting as well as the most im- 
portant facts to 
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training of her youth. Our cham- 
pion athletes are the product of 
no particular system, and they rep- 
resent no one but themselves. Ex- 
ceptional qualities and exceptional 
circumstances in a large country 
of exceptional resources like ours 
bring forth exceptional men. As 
soon as these exceptional men are 
discovered, friends, patrons, clubs 
and trainers unite in their efforts to 
secure their services and make their 
abilities still more exceptional. 

With the exception of the gymnastic 
teams from Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Italy 
and England, nearly all the athletes 
who appeared at the Olympic Games 
in London were highly trained spe- 
cialists; that is, they were runners, 





know are how 
far the athletes 
of the Olympic 
Games represen- 
ted the physical 
condition of the 
masses in the 
country from 
whichthey came 
and whether the 
strivings for rec- 
ords in feats of 


strength, speed 
and endurance, 


in certain narrow 
and _ prescribed 
lines of physical 
exercise,are con- 
ducive to the 
greatest amount 
of health, happi- 
ness and longev- 
ity. In America 
thereare very few 
active athletic 
clubs outside of 
the colleges, and 
the athletes who 
went from the 
United States 
could hardly be 
said to represent 
what this coun- 
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jumpers, vaulters, bicyclists, or swim- 
mers, divers, etc. Their performances 
were truly remarkable, some of them 
the best of the kind that the world 
has produced. As these perform- 
ances were given at the stadium, 
and as the stadium was built and 
paid for by the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition, the Olympic Games may be 
said to have been conducted as a 
side-show to the great fair, just as 
the Olympic games in St. Louis were 
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under the protection of the two 
governments for the purpose of giving 
an exhibition of the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures of France and 
Great Britain, with a view to ad- 
vancing their commercial interests 
and bringing about more cordial 
relations between the two countries. 
Hence the Franco-British Exhibition 
was quite similar to the great world’s 
fairs given at Chicago, Buffalo and 
St. Louis, except that the nations 
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FLANAGAN THROWING THE HAMMER 


conducted as a _ side-show to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition. In 
fact this was the case, and three 
fourths of the proceeds went to the 
Franco-British Exhibition Co. The 
people paid their money to see 
the athletic performance, as they paid 
their money to see the Indian Village 
and the Tiger Hunt. This Exhi- 
bition Company consisted of French- 
men and Englishmen banded together 





taking part in the former were limited 
to England and France and _ their 
colonies and provinces. 

There was, of course, no moral or 
religious enthusiasm back of these 
games, as in the Olympic Games of 
old. As a consequence the contests 
were poorly patronized the first ten 
days of the two weeks’ performance, 
and they were saved from a financial 
failure only by the Marathon race 
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and the unfortunate (or fortunate) 
feud between the American and 
English representatives. Athletic 
contests between highly developed 
specialists, who in one sense are 





CONSOLATION PRIZE TO DORANDO 


of this large expenditure for seats, 
it was necessary to charge an ad- 
mission fee of twenty-five cents, 
with reserved seats ranging in price 





professionals, are usually fostered 
by vanity, greed and selfishness 
and are bound to lead to perpetual 
enmity, jealousy and strife. This 
is especially likely to be true if the 
competitions are opened to all 
classes and to different nationalities. 
“A fair field, no favor and may 
the best man win’”’ has no meaning 
to such contestants, for the best 
man may be a foreigner or a nat- 
ural enemy. As a_ consequence 
the Olympic Games at London were 
not free from many of the crimina- 
tions and recriminations, with the 
accompanying bitterness of feel- 
ing, that have sometimes marred 
such contests in America. 

The stadium in London where 
the games for the most part were 
held was tooo feet long and 
nearly 700 feet wide—large enough 
to completely surround the stadium 
on Soldiers’ Field at Cambridge, 
Mass. This immense structure, 
built very largely of iron, cost about 
$300,000 and is said to have had 














a seating capacity for 100,000 
spectators. To meet the cost 





MISS L. NEWALL, WINNER OF GOLD MEDAL 
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THE MARATHON RUNNERS STARTING FROM WINDSOR CASTLE 


from fifty cents to five dollars. Of 
these receipts the Franco-British Ex- 
position Company took three fourths 
as was said before, and the Olympic 
Council was allowed the other fourth 
to meet the cost of advertising, 
running expenses, medals, etc. Much 
of this expense, as well as that for 
entertainment, had to be met by 
subscriptions. The admission stands 
and cheap seats were at the ends of 
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the stadium, so far away that little 
could be seen or heard that would 
identify the competitors or describe 
the contests; and the prices of 
better seats were prohibitively high 
for persons wishing to attend the 
games frequently. These were the 
principal reasons given for the failure 
of the public to attend the games 
during the first week, and as a conse- 
quence excellent exhibitions of gym- 














INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS 


nastic exercises and athletic contests 
were performed before comparatively 
empty benches. 

I think that other very potent 
reasons were the very nature of the 
contests in the stadium—the fact 
that they were largely individual, 
instead of team, school, college or 
club competitions—and the further 
fact that they were given as a side- 
show to a world’s fair. The games 
at Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo and 
Jamestown in America, and at Paris, 
France, were all failures in point of 
public attendance, though very fair 
athletic exhibitions were given. At 
Athens the public attendance was 
much larger than at any of the other 
meetings, though the athletic exhibi- 
tions in many respects were inferior 
to those given in some of the other 
cities mentioned, and greatly inferior 
in all respects to the exhibition given 
in London last year. But there was 
no national sentiment or sustained 
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interest behind the London meeting, 
and it failed to arouse any enthusiasm 
on the part of the masses. 

This becomes very apparent when 
contrasted with the German Gym- 
nastic Festival at Frankfurt. There 
the financial expenditure was even 
greater than at the London Olympic 
Games; but the larger part of the 
money spent was put into buildings 
and the improvement of the grounds 
for permanent usage by the city as 
a playground for the school-children. 
Very little money was expended for 
the construction of reserved seats— 
four or five thousand dollars at the 
most. The price of these was only 
twenty-five cents and the general 
admission but ten cents. Many of 
the gymnastic contests were held in 
about twelve wooden-framed struc- 
tures each about 200 feet long, open 
on the sides, with canvas roofs and 
an earth or gravel floor. Others were 
held on different portions of the field 
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AN OLD MEN’S CLASS 
One of these competitors is seventy-six years old 
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fenced off for the purpose, or on a 
large elevated stage some 150 feet 
square. The courses for running and 
hurdling were laid out on parallel 
lines on one side of the field, the 
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an affair complete in itself—of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people. Everybody scemed to be 
interested in its success, there was 
no fancied or artificial distinction 

between amateur 





ay 
me 








and_ professional, 


everybody was 
paying his own 
way, and there 


was no suspicion 
of anybody mak- 
ing money out of 
the affair. 

The large atten- 
dance — 137,000 
on the opening 
day—and the 
popular enthu- 
siasm were indi- 
cative of the 
influence of some 
great factor that 
was wanting at 
the London meet- 
ing. What was 
it? Some will say 
forgetfulness of 
self and love of 
German unity. 
Others will attri- 
bute it to group 
contests by or- 
ganized gymnas- 
tic societies scat- 
tered all over the 
world and having 
affiliations wher- 
ever the German 
language is 
spoken, as con- 
trasted with indi- 
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centre of which was reserved for the 
field games and the mass drills. All 
about this forty-four-acre field, where- 
ever there were any exercises going on, 
there were opportunities for specta- 
tors to stand and see them. Thou- 
sands availed themseives of this op- 
portunity, and they were constantly 
coming and going throughout the 
day and evening. It was a festival, 


vidual contests, 
without — school, 
college, club or 
society connec- 


tions, representing no one but them- 
selves in their ambition to make a 
record or win a prize. 

The Frankfurt Gymnastic Festival 
is one of a series that has been given 
every four years in some city in 
Germany since 1860, when the first 
one was held in Coburg. These 
festivals resemble the original Olym- 
pic Games in many of their features 
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more nearly than those given by any 
other people. They are given by 
members of the German Gymnastic 
Union, which consists of about 8000 
societies and 800,000 members. The 
societies and members are scattered 
all over the world, or wherever any 
considerable number of Germans are 
living; for instance, there are some 
250 societies in the United States, 
comprising about 40,000 members. 
The objects of these organizations 
are partly for the social and intel- 
lectual improvement of their mem- 
bers as well as for their physical 
advancement. 

The regular work of the societies 
comprising the German Gymnastic 
Union consists of the practice of 
various forms of gymnastics and 
athletics, such as horizontal and par- 
allel bar exercises, calisthenic drills, 
running, jumping, swimming, wrest- 
ling, etc., as a means of keeping up 
the health and vigor of the German 
race and adding to their mental and 
physical efficiency. The members of 
these different societies try to meet 
two or three times a week throughout 
the year. In addition to the physical 
life and activity of the German 
gymnastic societies, efforts are made 
to improve the general culture of the 
individual members by competitions 
in speaking, singing and debating, and 
dramatic entertainments. A _ great 
deal is done in the way of innocent 
recreations and amusements by the 
societies with a view to enhancing 
the social life of the members and 
their families. Members of the Ger- 
man gymnastic societies, both in this 
country and Europe, have been firm 
and persistent advocates of the in- 
troduction of physical training into 
the public-school system, and through 
their influence and support, physical 
drills have been introduced in the 
schools of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and many of the Western cities. 

Some 10,000 of the members in the 
North American Gymnastic Union, 
ranging from eighteen to forty years, 
are actively engaged in the practice 
of more or less vigorous athletic 
exercise. About goo of these members 
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from the United States, one hundred 
or more of whom were competitors, 
attended the great international tour- 
nament at Frankfurt. San Francisco, 
Denver, St. Louis, Milwaukee and oth- 
er great Western and Eastern cities 
sent representatives. Moreover, all 
these men, including the actual com- 
petitors individually or through their 
societies, paid their own expenses. 
According to the regulations of the 
German Union, no specialists are 
allowed to enter the contests. Each 
man must compete on apparatus 
and in track and field work, so that 
a man to be successful must be truly 
an all-round athlete. There are no 
costly medals and prizes given to the 
winners. A simple diplonia and a 
wreath (as in the Olympic games of 
old) content the heart of the victori- 
ous athlete. The gratifying feature 
in these great tournaments is the keen 
spirit in which every individual does 
his best in many lines of activity, 
in order to bring up the standard 
of his individual society. 

The athletic meetings at Frankfurt 
were held on a field comprising some 
44 acres. There was no stadium, no 
grand stand, and seating accommo- 
dations were not afforded for more 
than three thousand or four thou- 
sand people. But there was “some- 
thing doing” on that field for a 
week, from early dawn to late at 
night, and a great many hundred 
persons were taking part in the 
different events. The first day of 
the festival opened with a parade 
through the principal streets, which 
were fairly lined with people, and 
were profusely decorated with flags 
and bunting. The procession was 
several miles long, and about 50,000° 
people participated in it. The Ger- 
man-American representatives headed 
the procession and were everywhere 
greeted with cheers and nearly in- 
undated with sweets and flowers. 
Upon arriving at the field, some 12,000 
of the active members went through 
what is termed a “mass drill” in 
free exercises without apparatus, to 
the music or timing of electric bells 
placed on posts at regular distances 
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throughout the field. The reason 
for this electric innovation was that 
the area of ground covered by those 
exercising was so large that the music 
of a band could not begin to reach 
them all at the same time. 

All through the later hours of the 
first day of the festival there were 
music, singing and speech-making, 
and social gatherings in the great 
auditorium on the grounds that was 
said to accommodate about 17,000 
people, while the crowds outside 
were being similarly entertained. At 
the close of the first day the turn- 
stiles at the entrances to the grounds 
registered an attendance of 137,000 
people. All through the week con- 
tests were going on among some 3000 
competitors in the following events 
which constitute what is known as a 
sextuple contest: (1) putting the 
shot, (2) vaulting horse, (3) running 
high jump, (4) parallel bars, (5) hor- 
izontal bar, (6) 120-yard hurdles. 
It was truly remarkable that one 
country should in these days of over- 
specializing produce 3000 persons com- 
petent to compete in such a many 
sided contest. 

In addition to these events there 
were special contests in wrestling, 
fencing and swimming. In order 
that the 3000 men could be entered 
in these six events it was neces- 
sary that they should be divided in 
classes and groups, and that there 
should be twenty or thirty different 
places where each of these six events 
could be going on at the same time. 
For instance, there were 24 places 
for putting the shot, 24 horizontal 
bars, 24 sets of parallel bars, etc. 
Each man could not come into im- 
mediate competition with any other 
one man, as with us, but he could 
come into competition with that 
man’s record. 

In addition to these group con- 
tests which were going on through the 
week, several fine gymnastic displays 
were given by some of the German 
societies, and one exhibition of some 
three hundred men between forty-five 
and sixty on the heavy apparatus. 
To see sturdy business and profes- 
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sional men over fifty years of age do- 
ing “giant swings” on the bars and 
‘‘handsprings”’ over horses was a reve- 
lation to many of the Americans 
present. On the last day of the 
festival, 10,000 school children of 
both sexes took part in a mass drill 
of calisthenic exercises, thus again 
reminding one of the Grecian fétes. 
In the evening of this day the names 
of the victors were announced and 
the prizes were distributed. 

During the entire week thousands 
of people visited the festival grounds, 
forenoon, afternoon and evening. In 
the great auditorium, where special 
gymnastic features could be seen and 
excellent music heard throughout 
the day and evening, light wine and 
beer flowed almost as freely as water. 
The same could be said of most of 
the drinking and eating booths on the 
festival grounds and throughout the 
city, yet I did not see a single per- 
son intoxicated; and within the exhi- 
bition grounds I did not see a single 
policeman. Many of the turners and 
visitors were in a very happy frame 
of mind—singing, dancing and 
abounding good-nature everywhere 
prevailed; but there was nothing too 
much, and everybody was well poised 
and self-controlled. 

Again, contrast the closing exercises 
of the Gymnastic Festival at Frank- 
furt and the closing exercises at the 
Olympic Games in London. At the 
former, 10,000 children on the field 
giving an exhibition of the health- 
promoting exercises that they had 
been doing daily at school, and thou- 
sands of parents, friends, relatives 
and teachers there to appreciate 
their efforts and bestow their approv- 
al. At the latter, a hundred thou- 
sand spectators in the grand stand 
wrought up to a high state of nervous 
excitement and emotional expectancy 


_ waiting two hours in the hot July 


sun, to see which of one, two, or 
three blind, staggering and exhausted 
runners would be first to make a 
half-turn around the track and reach 
a specified goal post. The only joy 
that can come to the spectator of 
such an event is the realization that 
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the victor may at least be one of his 
own countrymen; but unless that 
victor can say with the Spartan youth, 
“My country has many a worthier son 
than I,” this joy is not well founded. 
Here is where America, England 
and some of the continental countries 
can learn something from Germany. 
The Germans have a system that 
reaches down into the school, the 
shop and the factory, and extends 
out into the woods, and fields and 
playgrounds. They care little for 
the achievements of the champion 
gymnasts or athletes: it is the phys- 
ical education of the masses that most 
concerns them. Sometimes I think 
that Germany carries her admiration 
for mass work a little too far, and 
often has cause to show her enthusi- 
asm for the quantity rather than for 
the quality of work that is being 
done. Here America, England and 
Germany and all of the European 
countries may learn something from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land. Gymnastic competitions and 
athletic contests are excellent things, 
in so far as they require practice and 
furnish incentive for effort. But it 
seems that the first essential in any 
competition or contest is to consider 
whether the thing to be attained is 
really worth striving for—in other 
words, will it pay a man in terms of 
health, strength, energy and accumu- 
lated vigor to enter a contest, like 
a Marathon race for instance, that 
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‘simply serves to make a Roman 
holiday for the masses, and give one 
considerable unpleasant notoriety that 
he will have to live down? 

Neither the physiological, psycho- 
logical, sociological nor education- 
al value of physical training is 
in proportion to the distance one 
can run, swim, or throw a weight, 
or the height to which he can 
jump or from which he can dive. 
There is no more good reason why a 
man should desire to excel all oth- 
ers in any one athletic event, than 
that he should try to excel all others 
in height, or weight or in the amount 
that he can eat or drink. In either 
case it is a marked variation from the 
normal that is likely to be followed 
by, or associated with, some mental, 
moral or physical deficiency. 

Our accumulated experiences with 
athletics and athletes all tend to 
confirm the wisdom of the Greeks 
in their abhorrence of excess in 
special activities, and to emphasize 
their desire for harmony, symmetry 
and proportion in physical develop- 
ment. What our American students 
of to-day should strive for is neither 
to be victorious athletes, prize gym- 
nasts nor champion strong men, 
but to have some of the strength 
of the strong man, some of the 
alertness and endurance of the ath- 
lete, and some of the grace and skill of 
the gymnast, all combined with the 
poise and dignity of the gentleman. 


LLOYD CARPENTER GRISCOM 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT OF THE NEW TyPE 


By HUGH 


HE career of Lloyd 
C. Griscom, whose 
resignation as Am- 
bassador to Italy 
took effect two 
months ago, fur- 
nishes an incident 
which it is to 
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Be hoped may become a precedent. 
He left diplomacy, studied law, volun- 
teered for Cuba, and then re-entered 
the foreign service. Perhaps History 
may give further proof of her consis- 
tency, and repeat herself. It is to be 
hoped that she may. 

Many have said that there is no 
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American diplomatic service—that 
there are merely a few Americans who 
practise diplomacy. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true, and to be regretted; 
on the other hand, it is natural, and 
American, and to be recognized as an 
expression of the great basic idea that 
every one should be granted a chance, 
and should, if possible, be made to 
subserve the best interests of the 
country. 

Until Congress, by granting the nec- 
essary appropriations, enables mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Corps to spend certain definite periods 
in the Department of State, alter- 
nating with their foreign service, 
the present elastic, because generally 
haphazard, method of selecting rep- 
resentatives has its advantages, in 
that it permits men like Mr. Griscom, 
after some years of service beyond 
sea, to readjust their perspective to 
domestic conditions, in order more 
accurately to interpret those con- 
ditions at the capitals to which they 
may be accredited. 

This Mr. Griscom has been able 
to do. At the annual dinner of the 
American Association given in Yo- 
kohama, March 4th, 1905, he said: 
‘The fact is that in modern times the 
really valuable work of a diplomatist 
abroad is becoming less and less 
political and more and more com- 
mercial .... Sooner or later we 
must recognize that the only work 
which will justify our political ex- 
istence will be the work we may do 
as the advance guard of commerce.”’ 
These words give the key-note of his 
service abroad; and his tasks have 
been done so effectively, and at the 
same time so graciously, that he is 
to-day, although one of the youngest, 
one of the best-known men who have 
in recent years represented the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in for- 
eign lands. 

With his more recent record, during 
the strenuous days that followed the 
terrible disaster at Messina, every 
newspaper reader is familiar. For 
over a week he conducted an arduous 
investigation into the needs of the 
devastated district, and then super- 
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intended the work of relief, winning 
high praise from the Tribuna of 
Rome as ‘‘the very soul and ruling 
spirit of the committee of succor.” 

His career as a diplomat com- 
menced in 1893, when, as private sec- 
retary, he accompanied ex-Senator 
Bayard, Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. With his chief he left 
London in 1894, returning to this 
country to prepare for the Bar at the 
New York LawSchool. After gradua- 
tion, he served for a time as Assistant 
District Attorney of New York City 
and later, with Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis and Mr. Somers Somerset, made 
a novel and exciting journey which 
Mr. Davis has described in his ‘‘ Three 
Gringoes in Venezuela.”’ During the 
Spanish-American War, Mr. Griscom 
went to Cuba as a captain on the 
staff of General Wade; at the close 
of hostilities, declining promotion in 
the regular army, he was appointed 
by President McKinley Secretary of 
Legation at Constantinople. While 
assisting Mr. Oscar Straus (then Min- 
ister, who now returns as Ambas- 
sador to Turkey) Mr. Griscom won the 
good will and friendly interest of the 
now-deposed Sultan—a regard which 
served him in good stead while hold- 
ing the post of Chargé d’ Affaires from 
December, 1899, to March, 1901. 

For years the Legation had been 
endeavoring, without success, to ob- 
tain a liquidation of certain American 
claims. Mr. Griscom on taking charge 
of our interests in Turkey realized 
his opportunity. A trained lawyer, 
young and energetic, this was his first 
chance to win his diplomatic spurs. 
He placed his case before the Sublime 
Porte, and pressed it so strenuously 
and with such good effect that the 
claims which had been pending for five 
years were satisfactorily settled. For 
the successful conduct of these nego- 
tiations Mr. Griscom was given a well 
deserved promotion and made Minis- 
ter to Persia. An eighteen months’ 
stay at Teheran was followed by home 
leave; and in December, 1902, he was 
appointed Minister to Japan. 

In the Far East, war clouds were 
gathering, and many questioned the 
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wisdom of naming so young a man 
—he had just turned thirty-two —for 
a post always important, but at that 
moment the centre of the world’s 
political interest. The American Min- 
ister to Japan may have a pleasant 
task: he never has an easy one. The 
duties of the mission, particularly at 
this time, were of such a character 
that the prospective responsibility 
might well have daunted a less cour- 
ageous man; for, in addition to po- 
litical complications, the commercial 
conditions which he was forced to 
confront presented unusually weighty 
problems, involving millions of dollars 
of American capital. But Mr. Gris- 
com did not hesitate. He threw 
himself into the work before him, and 
as the representative of a neutral 
power which, although not allied 
with Japan, as was England, had 
expressed great popular sympathy 
with her cause, maintained his dif- 
ficult position in a manner which 
would have done credit to one of 
more mature years and far greater 
experience. Shrewd, alert and cour- 
teous, he justified the confidence of his 
sponsors, and won the regard and 
respect of Japanese and foreigners 
alike. He went to Tokio in 1903 asa 
diplomat of great promise; he left in 
the autumn of 1905 with a record for 
prompt and effective performance. 
It then seemed probable that he 
would be appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, or return to Japan with 
the higher rank of Ambassador; but 
in view of the approaching Pan- 
American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
at which the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Elihu Root, was to be present, he was 
accredited to Brazil instead. It was 
characteristic of his energy that be- 
fore he reached his post he had 
mastered Portuguese sufficiently well 
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to deliver his maiden speech in his 
new sphere in that language. Here 
again, as in Japan, his tact, his 
hospitality and his business acumen 
won the Ambassador an enviable 
position among Brazilian officials and 
his diplomatic associates. 

A fresh promotion soon followed, 
however; and in 1907 he assumed 
charge of the Embassy at Rome, 
where his reputation for ability 
and conscientious work has been 
maintained. 

Mr. Griscom now returns to this 
country, in his thirty-seventh year, 
after service in England, Turkey, 
Persia, Japan, Brazil and Italy. At 
Constantinople he settled vexatious 
and long-outstanding claims; in Japan 
he watched a great war—one of the 
most momentous and epoch-making 
events of modern times; at Rio he 
represented the United States in the 
conference with her sister Ameri- 
can republics; and he has now left 
Italy amid the grateful plaudits of 
the nation to whose dire distress he 
was instrumental in bringing such 
prompt solace. These years abroad 
have been spent in dealing with the 
really vital questions of diplomacy, 
in extending. American commerce, 
and in establishing American prestige. 
His has not been the life of a man 
wearing what an ex-Secretary of the 
Navy has called ‘‘plush pants’’; for 
with the exception of his most recent 
post he has lived in capitals which are 
far removed from the sphere of the 
European summer tripper. He has 
been a credit to the service which 
he now leaves, no less as a sportsman 
than as a diplomat; and his record and 
example will serve as an encourage- 
ment and an inspiration to those who 
wish to make diplomacy a serious 
work, and not a social sinecure. 
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XI.—A TIMELY VISIT: MRS. DOWE TAKES THE MASSIES BY 
SURPRISE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 





ES, Tillie, we cer- 
‘| tainly did have a 
pleasant day, and 
I am mighty glad 
to see you, even 
if I am too tired 
to be very in- 
teresting,” began 
Mrs. Dowe Semmens, if somewhat 
languidly, as she welcomed her neigh- 
bor and made room for her to draw a 
chair up to the cheerful wood fire. 
“Even if you have n’t been driving 
ten miles in the country, as I have, 
still I reckon you ‘ll enjoy the fire 
almost as much as I do. A wood 
fire certainly is a comfort, especially 
when you can enjoy it alone. Living 
by yourself, Tillie, you must know 
that betterthanIdo. JIoften wonder 
if sometimes you would n’t be glad 
to share yours with someone else, and 
this evening I’m certainly glad to 
share mine with you. I certainly 
am. Now, Tillie, I’m going to tell 
you all about Mrs. Massie; but, 
Tillie, in the strictest confidence. 
You see, I happened to come when 
Mrs. Massie and Mary Dan were 
all alone, and just at the end of 
such a trying time as they have 
been having, and such an amusing 
time too, Tillie. I wish you could 
have heard Mary Dan tell it. You 
certainly would agree with me that 
it was amusing. 

“Well, as I was saying, my hap- 
pening in at the very time when they 
had decided not to go anywhere, 
because they didn’t want to talk 
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about their experiences, and when 
they couldn’t think about any- 
thing else, naturally the very first 
thing they did was tounburden them- 
selves to me. So you can’t blame 
me, Tillie, for feeling that all they 
said was a sacred confidence, and I 
want you to guard yourself from 
ever mentioning it to anyone. 

“TI knew you were surprised this 
morning to see me driving off so 
early, but last night when Jared 
said he was going out to see Colonel 
Tom Massie, I said I’d go and stop 
at Mr. Dan Massie’s and spend the 
day. I declare it’s been five years 
since I’ve been to ‘Pine Wood’ and 
it hasn’t changed at all; no, nor 
improved either. But it isn’t the 
only plantation that has n’t improved 
since the war. I declare, the only 
ones that have are owned by Northern 
money. It certainly does seem sad 
the way the South continues to suffer, 
and if you could hear the Massies it 
would grieve you. It certainly did 
grieve me, Tillie, when I think of 
what a gentlewoman Mrs. Massie is 
and how she has worked—with that 
big house and so much company and 
no servants. . 

“TI do believe the whole of Pitts- 
burg has been at ‘Pine Wood’ since 
Mrs. Massie’s sister married Mr. 
Willis and went to Pittsburg to live. 
And that isn’t what troubled Mrs. 
Massie; she loves company, but every 
time she had her house full of guests, 
she lost all her servants. You see, 
Northerners are so charmed with 
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everything down here, and especially 
with the negro servants, that they 
always take some back with them 
and, generally, they are Mrs. Massie’s 
servants they take. Mrs. Massie 
said that the darkies are so demoral- 
ized that those that are left are 
worthless, because they get letters 
from the ones who go North about 
how much more money they are 
making and how fine it is, and they 
get so dissatisfied that it ends in 
her dismissing them. 

“Mrs. Massie says living in the 
country certainly is n’t what it used 
to be. After the house party they 
had in August, Mrs. Massie says she 
was so discouraged she didn’t feel 
equal to even trying to get any new 
servants; so she and Mary Dan 
decided, as Mr. Massie was going to 
be away, they would get along with 
only the cook. She said it certainly 
was peaceful, even if it only lasted 
one day. Just when they realized 
how peaceful it was going to be, Mrs. 
Massie had a letter from Mrs. Willis 
asking Mrs. Massie if Mr. Willis’s 
sister, Mrs. Fox of Pittsburg, could 
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come to‘Pine Wood.’ Mrs. Willis, 
wrote that she knew there was always 
room for one more at ‘Pine Wood’ 
and that Mrs. Fox was just worn out 
struggling with keeping house and 
poor servants. So Mrs. Willis said 
that if Mrs. Massie would let Mrs. Fox 
come and have a good long rest, and 
then help her to secure some com- 
petent servants to carry back North, 
it would be a real work of charity. 
Mrs. Massie says she certainly did 
feel put out, and not having any 
servants of her own, she felt that 
charity began at home, and she was 
just beginning a letter to her sister 
saying so, when Mary Dan brought in 
another letter, one from Mrs. Fox 
saying that after talking with Mrs. 
Willis, she had decided she could n't 
rest until she was under the hospitable 
roof of ‘Pine Wood,’—that the joy 
of being where there was no servant 
problem was too good to be post- 
poned, and that she was leaving the 
very next day. 

“Mrs. Massie says she felt more 
put out than ever, and was just 
wondering what she could do, when 
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‘‘THE NORTHERNERS ALWAYS TAKE SOME DARKIES BACK WITH THEM”’ 
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‘*MRS. MASSIE WELCOMED HER AS WARMLY AS SHE COULD ”’ 


the telephone rang. It was a tele- 
gram andfrom Mrs. Fox. She was to 
arrive that very day. The telephone 
had been disconnected because of a 
thunderstorm and so the message 
was late. 

“Mary Dan hardly had time to get 
to the station. Mrs. Massie said she 
certainly did try to remember that 
she was mistress of ‘Pine Wood,’ but 
she was in anything but a hospitable 
mood when Mary Dan came driving 
back with Mrs. Fox, and—what do 
you think, Tillie?—a French poodle, 
too! Mrs. Massie said she tried to 
be hospitable, and welcomed her as 
warmly as she could. But Mrs. Fox 
seemed too pleased to notice any- 
thing was wrong, and between her 
petting the poodle and saying how 
she had always dreamed of coming 
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South, the first evening passed away. 

“Of course, Mrs. Massie and Mary 
Dan began scouring the country for 
a house girl; but, not wanting to 
distress Mrs. Fox, they didn’t talk 
much about it. Mrs. Fox always 
had her breakfast in bed, and by the 
time she came downstairs the house 
was in order. While Mrs. Massie was 
entertaining her Mary Dan would 
fix up her room. So with the stable 
boy to help wait on the table, things 
did seem to run along very well. 
Only Mrs. Massie said that, after 
three weeks, she and Mary Dan cer- 
tainly were beginning to get mighty 
tired. 

“One morning Mrs. Massie hap- 
pened to say she was tired, and Mrs. 
Fox asked Mary Dan why they didn’t 
get a house girl and relieve her mother 
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fromanswering the telephoneand hav- 
ing so many steps to take. Mary Dan 
said she certainly does deserve credit 
for keeping her temper then, and Mrs. 
Massie said it was beautiful the way 
Mary Dan replied: ‘That’s a good 
suggestion, Mrs. Fox, let ’s drive right 
into town this morning and engage 
one.’ Mrs. Fox was only too pleased, 
and said she wanted a cook, a butler 
and a second maid, so they could 
engage them too. 

“Mrs. Massie said she never saw 
such a happy pair when they drove 
off half an hour later. Mrs. Massie 
said she knew Mary Dan was up to 
something, but just what it was she 
did n’t know, but her eyes were 
twinkling and she was so happy all 
of a sudden. And, as for Mrs. Fox 
being rested, she was just ready to 
go and get those wonderful servants 
she came for. 

“T certainly do wish, Tillie, 
you could hear Mary Dan tell 
about that drive. You know 
how she can imitate the darkies. 
That reminds me—Tillie, would 
you believe me, Mrs. Fox said 
the Southerners ‘talk just like 
niggers!’ As if the cultured 
people of any community ever 
imitated the illiterate. I declare, 
the ignorance of Northern people 
is exasperating. 

“Well! Tillie, as I was say- 
ing, if you could only hear Mary 
Dan tell about that drive; I 
know I never can tell it as Mary 
Dan did. She said, just outside 
of their gate they met a black 
girl, and Mary Dan promptly 
stopped the phaeton and asked 
her if she had a place. She 
said ‘No, Mam.’ Mary Dan 
asked her if she wanted a place 
and she said ‘Yes, Mam.’ So 
Mary Dan engaged her to come 
soon in the afternoon. As they 
drove off, Mary Dan said the 
satisfied expression of Mrs. Fox’s 
face nearly made her forget her 
manners. Before they had got to 
the junction, Mary Dan says she had 
met and interviewed five more girls 
and had engaged them all. Mrs. 
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Fox asked what she was going to do 
with so many servants, and Mary 
Dan said she reckoned she could find 
work for all that came, and anyway 
she was going to divide with Mrs. 
Fox. After that Mrs. Fox certainly 
did take interest, and Mary Dan says 
she drove on into towr interviewing 
and engaging every ‘likely-looking’ 
darkey they met. And Mrs. Fox 
kept choosing first one and then the 
other, until Mary Dan said she thought 
she ’d choke with trying to keep 
from laughing in her face. 

“T declare, Tillie, Mary Dan has got 
a dangerous sense of humor; even if 
it was funny and Mrs. Fox deserved 
it, still it was painful to me to hear of 
a guest in the South being treated 
with discourtesy. Mary Dan cer- 
tainly was mighty discourteous to 
Mrs. Fox. She says she engaged so 
many darkies she forgot to count, and, 
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she says, the more she en- 
u gaged the more the idea took 
possession of her. 

“Well, after they had attended to 
some errands for Mrs. Massie, they 
drove up that back street down by 
the station, and seeing a yellow girl 
sitting in the sun asleep on the stoop 
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of one of the shanties, Mary Dan 
called her to come down to the gate, 
and said to her, ‘What ’s your name?’ 
and the girl replied, ‘Carrie Taylor.’ 
Then, after asking her some questions, 
Mary Dan said she asked her if she 
wanted to work in the country. She 
said she ‘surely did,’ so she engaged 
her too, and the girl promised to be 
at ‘Pine Wood’ by three o’clock. 

“Mary Dan said on the way home 
Mrs. Fox did n’t talk muchand seemed 
to be thinking. During dinner they 
were all mighty quiet, but just as soon 
as dinner was over, Mrs. Fox took 
her sewing and went out on the gallery 
to wait for the darkies to begin to 
come. Mary Dan said she reckoned 
she had better fix up the dining-room 
and set the supper table first. And 
after that was finished, Mary Dan 
said she was feeling sleepy and went 
into the library, and before she knew 
it she heard the clock strike six. Mrs. 
Massie always takes a rest in the 
afternoon, so naturally Mrs. Fox 
was alone. Mary Dan said that 
she did feel mighty mean when she 
went out on the gallery, and there sat 
poor Mrs. Fox alone, her face all 
drawn with watching. So Mary Dan 
said: ‘Come on, Mrs. Fox, I’m going 
to take the runabout and go after 
Carrie Taylor; she is the only one we 
saw that looked at all likely, and may 
be if we go after her we can get her.’ 

“So they drove into town and to 
where they had seen Carrie Taylor 
in the morning. Sure enough, there 
she sat, just where they first saw her, 
fast asleep in the fading sunlight. 
Mary Dan said she certainly did feel 
like whipping her; so she called 
out, ‘Carrie Taylor, you lazy, good- 
for-nothing devil, come here.’ 

“The Massies do talk mighty rough- 
ly sometimes, Tillie. Rubbing her 
sleepy eyes and grinning, the girl 
came down to the gate and, would 
you believe me, when Mary Dan 
said, ‘Why did n’t you come out to 
“Pine Wood” this afternoon?’ she 
just grinned wider and said: ‘Lawd 
bless your soul, chile, I’se been to 
sleep and done forgot your name.’ 
Well, Mary Dan told her ‘lest she 
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forget’ again, to go and get her bundle 
and come right along; so Carrie 
climbed in the back of the runabout 
and they all drove home. 

“Mrs. Massie says Mrs. Fox never 
said anything more about taking 
servants back North, and that, if it 
had n’t been for the poodle that 
chewed the curtains and ran the 
chickens, they might not have minded 
the rest of Mrs. Fox’svisit, though she 
stayed a whole month; and then her 
husband came, and was so charmed 
that he stayed a week; and they only 
left yesterday. 

“Mrs. Massie says she was so ex- 
hausted that this morning, when the 
cook and Carrie Taylor went off to 
the camp-meeting and Mr. Massie 
came to town for the day, they just 
made themselves comfortable and de- 
cided it did n’t make any difference 
who came, they would not go to the 
door.. They say they are so tired of 
company they don’t see how they 
can stand it any longer. Never 
knowing who is coming or how long 
they are going tostay. Living in the 
country and ‘Pine Wood’ being cele- 
brated for its handsome hospitality, 
and having family pride, Mrs. Massie 
says she’s just got to act hospitable. 
But this morning she said she did n’t 
feel she had strength to see anyone. 

“Naturally they never thought of 
my coming, because it’s five years 
since I’ve been there, and so I know 
how relieved they felt when they 
found out who it was out on the 
gallery. You see, Jared just drove 
me up to the steps and knowing that 
somebody is always at home at ‘Pine 
Wood,’ I told him not to wait. 
After I rang three times and nobody 
came to let me in I sat down on the 
gallery and rocked and enjoyed the 
view. By and by, hearing a noise in 
the drawing-room, I went to the win- 
dow and looked through the blinds, 
and there was Mrs. Massie just waking 
up from a nap. She certainly did 
start when I knocked on the window. 
Of course, she could n’t see who it 
was but naturally she had to come 
to the door. And, even if she was 
tired. I could feel how glad she 
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was to see me when she said, ‘ Well! 
my land in the Kingdom!’ You 
know what queer things the Massies 
always say when they are sur- 
prised; then she said, ‘My land in 
the Kingdom!’ again; ‘if it isn’t 
Kate Dowe!’ Then she invited me in 
and called Mary Dan and they both 
began talking at once. I never 
did see anyone show their 
appreciation of a guest so 
gracefully as they did to 
me. I talked a while to Mary 
Dan and then a while to Mrs. 
Massie. Naturally they had 
to get dinner, so both of 
them could n’t stay with me 
all the time. They seemed 
to feel mighty bad about my 
sitting on the 
galléry so long. 
Mrs. Massie says 
she doesn’t see 
how she could 
have slept so 
peacefully, seeing 
I was so near— 
even if she did 
n’t know it. Of 
course, I made 
her feel comfort- 
able, and said 
sitting on her gal- 
lery alone was 
such a new ex-(W 
perience I quite|\gZy 
enjoyedit. That § 
made her feel \ 
easy and she sent ‘ 
Mary Dan to 
bring me a glass 
of fresh butter- 
milk. Afteralong 
drive there is n’t 
anything more refreshing than fresh 
buttermilk. 

“They certainly were charming; 
and, Tillie, I never saw a nicer 
dinner. Of course, the servants be- 
ing away, they did n’t have a great 
deal, but the fried chickens and 
sweet potatoes, cooked in Madeira, 
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and the corn-fritters and batter- 
bread and sliced peaches and cream 
were delicious. And when I left, 
Mary Dan gathered a basket of late 
peaches for me to bring home. They 
certainly did make me feel how they 
appreciated my visit. To-morrow 
I’m going to brandy the peaches. I 
never did see handsomer ones—‘Pine 
Wood’ is famous 
for its fruit; but 
Mrs. Massie says 
they have to give 
so much away to 
their guests, they 
never have any 
left for them- 
selves. So I cer- 
tainly do think 
it was a graceful 
thing for them 
to present me 
with some. It 
just shows how 
glad they were 
to see me. I de- 
clare, Tillie, it’s 
a real pleasure to 
feel you can make 
people so happy. 

“T told Jared 
on the way home 
I was going back 
to see the Mas- 
sies soon again. 
Sallie Potts wants 
to go, so you 
come, too. We 
won’t wait to be 
invited. At ‘Pine 
Wood’ they are 
always prepared 
for guests, and 
they certainly will 
be glad to see us. Naturally they 
do resent the way those Pittsburg 
people have imposed upon them. I 
was amused when Mary Dan said 
she certainly did hope that, after 
this, Pittsburg would follow Carry 
Taylor’s example, and go to sleep 
and forget their name!”’ 

















AN OVERTONE 
By KATHERINE METCALF ROOF 


ILLUSTRATED By ALDEN Dawson 


sy\HE waves licked 
the sides of the 
wharf witha snap. 
A wind had arisen 
and the sky was 
black, yet it look- 
ed as if the rain 
would not fall for 
an hour orso. Deciding that I could 
make the trip across the cove and 
back in that time, I hurried along the 
path between the wharves and boat 
sheds that led to the little ferry. 

It grew rapidly darker as I walked 
along—that ominous dramatic dark- 
ness of the storm clouds, so different 
from the grayness of twilight. That 
sense of an impending event that 
seems always to lie in the wait before 
the rain possessed me. The air was 
full of the rush of the gathering storm. 
Through it I felt a light beat like 
music, a vague recurrent rhythm 
faint as an echo, faint yet—and in- 
stinctively my steps became slower 
as I realized it—a sound that was 
growing more distinct, as if I were 
walking toward it, until it became 
recognizable. It was the ballet music 
from ‘ Le Cid.” 

I had been working hard all day 
at my symphony—thinking sounds. 
My first thought was that I must have 
overstrained those nerves. Yet the 
ballet music had not been in my head. 

I walked on again, wondering. 
Now it came in waves, then I would 
lose it again, a swift, light little 
melody, weaving in and out and above 
the uneasy swish of the water. Were 
my nerves playing me tricks or was 
I hearing real music? As I stood 
there irresolutely, thinking, what had 
been before a mere intangible con- 
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sciousness of music became recogniz- 
able as the sound of a piano. A 
piano among the fish sheds and sail 
lofts! It was far more likely that 
I was the victim of an auditory 
illusion. 

The twilight was coming on when 
I returned an hour later. The rain 
was still holding off, but the sea was 
growing rougher. As I came near 
the spot where I had imagined I 
heard the piano, I stopped, half 
expecting to hear it again; but there 
was no sound except the whistling 
of the wind and the splash of the 
water. I took a survey of the neigh- 
boring sheds. They were all weather- 
worn workshops,—storing places for 
the fishermen and painting material 
for the artists. Friendly and cheerful 
in the sunlight, they looked suddenly 
desolate under the gray sky. 

As I started to go on again Captain 
Lane passed by and stopped to light 
his pipe by the corner of the shed out 
of the wind. I saluted him: 

“Good evening, Captain. Blowing 
up a squall?” 

“Looks like it, but the weather ’s 
shifty this time o’ year.” 

“Does anyone live in these sheds 
about here, Captain?” 

The captain made sure that his 
pipe was drawing before he answered: 
“Some artist fellers lives in some of 
"em in summer, but there ain’t been 
many here this year, an’ I guess 
they ’re all gone now. I ain’t seen 
any of ’em ’round lately.” 

The idea came to me that if I 
confessed my weakness to the captain 
I might get it out of my mind. “I 
had the most absurd fancy this after- 
noon, Captain. I thought I heard 
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someone playing a piano right around 
here somewhere. But there isn’t a 
house within half a mile and of course 
no one would have a piano in one of 
those sheds.” 

The captain looked up quickly 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, but 
he drew several whiffs from his pipe 
before he observed briefly with a 
jerk of his head in the direction 
of the weather-stained shed oppo- 
site: 

“There is a pianner in that there 
shed. But there ain’t anyone in there 
now—leastways without some of the 
folks from the hotel’s broke in. 
There ’s been some pretty wild ones 
over there this summer.” 

“That must have been it,” I 
decided. ‘Someone contrived to get 
in. For there was certainly someone 
in there playing.’’ I was relieved at 
the simplicity of the explanation. 
Then the incongruity of the thing 
struck me. ‘Is it your piano?’’ I 
asked the captain. 

He shook his head. “ What would 
I be doin’ with a pianner I'd like to 
know, with no wife nor darter?” 
Then a thought seemed to strike 
him: “It might be that he come back 
and not findin’ me broke in. But it 
would n’t be like him.” 

“* He,’ — who?” I questioned 
frankly. 

The captain waited again with his 
accustomed deliberation before grati- 
fying my curiosity. Then he began 
at the beginning. 

“Why, that there pianner belonged 
to a young chap that come here from 
—well, I don’t really know where he 
come from. Anyhow he rented the 
shed of me for his own price, which 
was considerable more ’n mine, an’ 
he brung the pianner with him, an’ 
he played on it pretty near all day, 
an’ all night, too, I guess. Sometimes 
comin’ in late with a ketch I’d hear 
it agoin’ in the middle of the night. 
An’ sometimes, I declare, I think I 
hear it yet.”” The captain was look- 
ing off across the sea with the remote 
look that one often sees in the faces 
of old sailors. So I was not alone in 
my illusion. 
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‘*And he went away,” I suggested, 
‘‘and left his piano?” 

‘““Yes—well, that is to say, he 
disappeared like; no one seen him 
go or knew how or when he went. 
But I’ve kep’ the shed locked up and 
waitin’ for him, for I never knew 
when he might not come back, sudden, 
like he went. He was a queer Dick.” 

‘“‘How, queer?” I asked. 

The captain leaned back against 
one of the heavy old piles that an- 
chored the wharf. ‘‘Oh—queer every 
way. He wore his hair kind of long. 
An’ he was kind of wild lookin’. And 
when he wan’t playin’ he was tearin’ 
up to the pint like somethin’ was 
after him. Then, again, he’d set on 
the rocks or the end o’ the wharf 
there by the hour just a-starin’ at 
the water. Yet I don’t really think 
the feller was crazy, neither.” 

‘Sounds as if he had something on 
his mind, at any rate.” 

“Well, that’s right. That’s just 
what he had. He’d a gal on his 
mind, an’ that was what ’s the matter 
with him. He was just plumb crazy 
about some gal that treated him 
rough. He told me somewhat about 
it one day.” Again the captain 
paused and looked off thoughtfully 
at the horizon. I began to be afraid 
that he was not going to give me the 
story, but it came at length. 

“One day—’t was just about this 
time o’ day, an ’t was blowin’ up dirty 
weather just like ‘tis now. The 
dories was poundin’ about out there— 
Jake forgot to haul ’em in, an’ I come 
down to do it myself—an’ I pretty 
nigh stumbled over him settin’ right 
over where that pile o’ netsis. After 
the dories was landed, just to be 
friendly like, I ask him for a light. 
He give it to me an’ he set there 
watchin’ me while I lit my pipe. 
Then he spoke kind of sudden like. 
‘Cap’n,’ he sez, ‘did you ever get any 
one on your mind so’s you could n't 
think of nothin’ else day nor night?’ 
he sez. ‘Young feller,’ I sez, ‘I’ve 
had other things to do with my time,’ 
I sez. Then seein’ how kind of 
miserable he looked, I thought mebbe 
I’d been kind of harsh with him, so 
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I sez, ‘not but what I’ve been foolish 
enough in my time, an’ set thinkin’ 
of some yaller-haired gal,’sezI. Then 
he looked up startled like. ‘How 
did you know she had yaller hair,’ he 
sez. ‘Oh, it ’s the kind the boys seem 
to take a notion to, Itold him. Then 
I started on my way home, but he got 
up an’ come along with me. An’ 
then he told me more about her. She 
come from Norway, he sez—ever 
been there? A mighty interestin’ 
place,—an’ he said as how she: loved 
the sea more ’n anything else. She 
always wanted to go in swimmin’ 
or out sailin’ when ’t was rough, an’ 
when ’twas rough she loved it best, 
he sez; an’ they had been wonderful 
happy somewhere along the coast for 
a spell, an’ then she had run off with 
some other feller, an’ now he could n’t 
find out nothin’ about her, but he 
was pretty sure she was dead. An’ 
I guess the hull thing kind of put him 
off his head. ‘Though, asI said, some 
ways he didn’t seem crazy, neither. 
Anyhow he could n’t keep away from 
the water. It made him feel dread- 
ful when he was by it, only he said as 
how ’t was worse when he was away 
from it. She wan’t much good, I 
guess. She was a dancer, he said, 
an’ to hear him tell you ’d think no 
one ever danced like she could.” 

“A dancer!” I exclaimed, suddenly 
remembering the ballet music. 

“Yes, an’ he said all the queerest 
things ever you heard about her 
dancin’. He said as how it was like 
the breakers out yonder on the bar. 
An’ how she looked as if she was 
blowed about in the wind. Well, he 
said all the crazy things a half-crazy 
feller could think of.” 

I thought deeply for some minutes 
after the captain had finished speak- 
ing. I glanced at the shed opposite, 
growing austere in the stormy twilight. 
‘Don’t you suppose he ’s come back? 
I was sure I heard the piano just 
before you came along.” 

The captain shook his head, re- 
peating, ‘“‘not unless he’s broke in.” 

“Let ’s look,’”’ I suggested. 

But the door was locked. We went 
up the outside stairs to the upper door 
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and shook it. It was locked also. We 
then tried the windows. They were all 
fastened tight. The light from a low 
streak below the clouds on the hor- 
izon glittered illusively over the dark 
window panes. I put up my hands 
on either side of my face and looked 
in. I could make out the piano on the 
far side of the room. It was shut. 

“There ain’t no one been there, 
that’s certain,’ said the captain. 
“There ain’t no other way to get 
in.” 

We went down the rickety steps 
and I bade the captain good night. 

Late the next afternoon I again 
passed that way. I was not think- 
ing of the captain’s unhappy tenant, 
or of musical sounds in any form at 
the moment, yet as I approached 
the neighborbood of the shed, again 
that intangible strain of music drifted 
across my thoughts. Again it faded, 
grew more distinct, then receded in a 
diminuendo like the sound of the 
waves. Then gradually it became 
quite clear, although still with that 
effect of coming from far away, some- 
thing in the way that sounds from 
a distance will carry over water. I 
caught several bars: it was the 
Venusberg revel. Dance music again! 
I paused, wondering, a distinct thrill 
passing up my spine. Then, without 
pausing for considerations of formality 
I started straight for the shed, but 
long before I reached it the music 
had stopped, and when I reached the 
top of the steps it was only to find 
the outside shutters of the window 
closed. Undoubtedlythey had blown 
to with the heavy wind of the night. 

The next morning I caught a 
glimpse of the captain clumping about 
in his great boots as he spread his 
nets out on the grass to dry. I 
attacked him at once. 

“T say, Captain, do you want 
another tenant?” 

The captain looked up, questioning 
me with his heavy eyebrows. 

“T want to rent that sail loft of 
yours with the piano. I play myself 
you know, and I want a quiet place 
to practice in. The poor chap prob- 
ably won’t come back, and I won't 
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hurt his piano, anyway. If he does, 
I ’ll get out at once, of course.” 

The captain’s New England con- 
science struggled with his New Eng- 
land thrift. The last named quality 
conquered. ‘“‘I can’t see as there’s 
any harm, so long as you don’t mind 
quittin’ to wunst ef he should come 
back—which I don’t somehow calcu- 
late hewill. Yet, his pianner’s there,” 
the captain reasoned from his own 
conception of the claims of property. 
“But if you want to take it on them 
terms, I guess ’t won’t do the pianner 
no hurt.’ And so it was settled. 

It was rather a curious room that 
the captain’s tenant had left so 
abruptly. The far end, which had a 
cobweb-covered window looking on 
the water, was still littered with many 
of the captain’s unvalued belongings 
—pieces of old masts, old rudders and 
oars and bits of sail and fish net. 
One long, sea-faded net still hung 
from the rafters; yet a luxurious couch 
was placed against one wall with a 
Turkish rug thrown over it. A pipe 
lay on a table and several lanterns 
were hung against the wall. Two 
pictures unframed, were. pinned up 
carelessly. One was Watts’s ‘‘ Hope” 
—the blindfold, drooping figure sit- 
ting upon the world; the otker a 
copy of one of Bocklin’s mermaid 
and Triton pictures. 

I was working hard at that time 
on a symphony designed to be sub- 
mitted in a prize contest at the con- 
servatory. I went at once to the 
piano and opened it; it proved to be a 
Steinway in excellent condition and, 
strange to say, in spite of its situation 
by the salt water, in almost perfect 
tune. As I put my fingers to the 
keys the recollection of the ballet 
music came to me again in a curious 
way. I can only describe it by say- 
ing that it was as if it were trying to 
get into my fingers. My work for the 
morning was to be done away fromthe 
keyboard, so having satisfied myself 
of the condition of the instrument, I 
closed the piano at once and left it. 


Then I pitched in and with a brief, 


interlude for dinner, worked hard all 
day, till darkness began to come on. 
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Then I took a long tramp out to the 
point where my unhappy predecessor 
had been wont to walk, and then for 
some distance along the shore. The 
waves were breaking with a tremen- 
dous boom upon the bar, then, 
gathering themselves up, they came 
crawling in swift, stealthy curves to- 
ward the shore, to spend their wrath 
in futile foam. The wind was so 
strong it fairly blew the breath from 
my nostrils, so after about half a mile 
of it I turned back and ended at the 
hotel door, fairly worn out with the 
tussle of it. 

After a dreary supper in the almost 
empty dining-room, lighted with 
smoking kerosene lamps, I started 
out for my shed hearthstone, cheerful 
in the thought of being out there 
close to the elements and away from 
the dismal neatness of the hotel 
bedroom. It was raining a regular 
pourdown as I left the hotel, and by 
the time I was half way to my new 
home the wind and rain and waves 
were playing a forte ensemble. 

As I came near the shed I heard 
something that made me stop stock 
still; again, quite distinctly, the 
circular swirl of the ballet rhythm 
with the lingering rubato, weaving in 
and out of the storm music, faint, 
elusive, yet unmistakable! I stood 
there a moment, buffeted from every 
side by the rain and wind. The cry 
of the bell buoy came out of the 
darkness and the deep anxious boom 
of a passing steamer several miles 
out; then I pushed on more slowly. 

As I reached the shed the sound 
seemed to die down, I let myself in 
and felt about for the stairs. At the 
top step I struck a match, and finally 
located the lamp. 

The place looked cheerful enough, 
if one ignored the dark corner over 
by the old nets and rigging. I lit 
my pipe, carried the lamp over to the 
piano, opened it, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, sat down and went over 
a few bars of the opening movement of 
my symphony in a half-hearted way. 
I found myself slipping through 
transitional chords into scraps of 
the ‘‘Ring.’”’—the Rhine music, the 
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“Renunciation of Love,” ending up 
with the ghostly Tarnhelm motive, — 
those mysterious intervals of the 
invisible made audible. On the re- 
peated G flat some faint after effect 
of sound reached me— perhaps an 
overtone from the piano, I thought, 
or from some vibrating object about 
the room. 

I stopped playing. The wind came 
with a tremendous rattle and crash 
against the loose window panes, 
followed by silence. In that silence 
I had an impression, almost too 
vague to put into words, of some 
movement in the room. 

I glanced over at the shadowy end 
of the loft. The net moved slightly 
toward me in the wind. A white 
mast upright against the wall shone 
out faintly in the semi-darkness. I 
struck the keys again, repeating the 
Tarnhelm motive; and again I felt 
that faint undecipherable sound of 
response. I took my hands from the 
keyboard and sat still a moment 
wondering about it; then suddenly, 
quite without intention, I began 
playing the theme of Senta’s ballad 
and on through all the measures of 
that mystic,sea-haunted music, realiz- 
ing as I did so, in a dual sort of way, 
that 1 was playing with a strange, 
possessed frenzy, and feeling, as part 
of the music, the riot of the storm, 
the salt sting of the waves and dim 
figures on a vague boat scudding past. 
I heard the Yo ho he crash out madly 
under my hand; after it came that 
sense of an echo, and as I passed 
through the diminuendo into silence, 
I again had that feeling of a move- 
ment, a presence, in the room, 

Instinctively I glanced over to- 
ward the dark corner by the sea... . 
There by the white mast was an un- 
certain lightness, the flutter of a white 
garment, a shimmer of fair hair... . 
No, there was nothing; only the light 
of the lantern of some passer-by in 
the storm moved over the wall and 
disappeared. Looking intently into 
the corner, I saw that there was a 
pile of old sails beside the mast. 
They, no doubt, were the explanation. 
I plunged into exercises with sav- 
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age determination. But suddenly I 
became aware that my hands were 
wandering into the prelude of ‘‘Der 
Fliegende Hollander,’’ and I arose 
abruptly, leaving the echo of an 
unresolved chord in the air, and closed 
the piano. I picked up a book and 
read until ten o’clock, then turned 
in and slept soundly until morning. 
When I woke to find daylight in the 
room, I felt that scorn for my fancies 
of the night that morning brings. 
The rain had stopped, but the sky 
had not cleared. All day it hung 
heavily over sullen, heaving water. 
I worked hard indoors, and tempor- 
arily forgot the mysterious musical 
manifestations. 

Toward night the wind rose again. 
I went out and walked to the point, 
and sat on the rocks watching the 
swift onrush of the water. The sea 
was a curious, wicked, metallic green, 
and ran in long, low tongues with 
curled, white edges.... As the 
waves broke in foam out there on the 
bar, they took curiously the shape 
of a woman’s light skirts as she 
danced. ...I caught the thought 
half way, and rising at once, started 
for the hotel. 

I did not return to my sail loft so 
promptly as I had the night before, 
but lingered instead about the hotel, 
making conversation with a commer- 
cial traveller and an obscure artist — 
the only remaining guests besides 
myself. About nine-thirty I started 
for home. The wind was blowing 
heavily, but the rafn still held off. As 
I approached my shed I more than 
half expected to hear the phantom 
music; but there was no sound ex- 
cept the rush of the water and the 
wind. I had taken the precaution 
to leave a lighted lantern downstairs 
this time, and as I went into the silent 
shed I mentally sneered at what the 
captain would have called my ‘“‘no- 
tions.” I opened the piano at once 
and began on the scherzo movement 
of my symphony, which I had just 
completed. I can not tell—I could 
not then —when or how the transition 
came; I only know that suddenly I 
found myself playing, instead of the 
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severely classic measures of my own 
symphony, the wild dance of the 
Venusberg—playing it with such a 
mad abandon as I had never expressed 
or even heard before. Yet, as I 
remember it, I had no eerie sense of 
the situation; I was like one possessed 
by the music, and I was not even 
surprised when I saw emerging from 
the vague lightness of the shadowy 
corner a white woman dancing, her 
face thrown back, blown across by a 
swirl of shining hair. Dancing, I 
say,—the shimmer of light on the 
water, the uplift of the foam on the 
breaking waves, a winged thing 
blown about by the wind, the wild 
music made visible in a shimmer of 
silver and pale gold! 

As the last bars sounded I fancied 
the echo of a light laugh in the treble. 
In the after silence I found myself 
sitting staring at my hands, quite 
motionless, with the sensation of 
one waking from a dream. 

The next morning, after another 
perfectly comfortable night’s rest, I 
told myself sarcastically that for an 
apostle of the classic and rejecter 
of the modern and romantic, I had 
certainly proved _ successfully the 
picture-making qualities of music. 

The day proved to be a curious, 
hot, murky day such as sometimes 
comes even in midwinter. It was 
a difficult day in which to work, yet 
I pegged away until four o'clock 
before acknowledging that I had 
accomplished nothing. Then I tore 
up all that I had written and started 
out for my late afternoon walk. I 
remember every detail of the look of 
that day. I can shut my eyes and 
see it now—the wet, black rocks, the 
low, heavy sky and the leaden, slow- 
rolling water. 

The night closed down in an inky, 
impenetrable wall of darkness. There 
was not so much as a breath of air. 
As I sat in the dismal dining-room, 
eating singularly tasteless food that 
one finds in the American second- 
class hotel, I noticed some flashes of 
lightning and an occasional far-away 
rumble of thunder. 

As I went out after a prolonged 
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talk with my friends of the night 
before, I found that the wind was 
blowing a gale, and that the sullen 
wrath of the sea had become a very 
passion of fury. But as yet no rain 
was falling. 

I could not tell how or when the 
consciousness of the music first came 
to me. It was as if it grew out of 
my thoughts—for I think I had 
known from the moment I stepped 
out into the storm that I was going 
to hear it. In pulsing circles the 
sound reached out to me above the 
noise of the storm. As I came within 
sight of the shed, I became aware 
that a faint light shone through the 
panes of the loft. I had left the 
lantern in the lower room but no 
light in the room above. And to my 
surprise—for the natural had almost 
come to seem more curious than the 
phantasmal—the music did not die 
away as I approached the shed but, 
on the contrary, grew more distinct, 
as a natural sound should. 

Following an impulse, I did not 
fit my key into the lock of the door, 
but instead, climbed softly up the 
outside stairs and looked in the 
window. 

A misty half-light filled the room. 
Against it I saw the dark silhouette 
of a man at the piano. Facing him, 
emerging and receding from the 
shadowy end of the loft, was the 
white wavering shape of a woman 
dancing. Her fair hair was like light 
about her face, and upon that face 
was a smile, elfin, seductive, haunting 
beyond any look I have ever seen on 
the face of woman. She came nearer 
and drew back, beckoning him to her, 
then slipping into the darkness again 
and again I heard the echo of laughter 
rippling in with the treble. Half 
way in the final crescendo he broke 
off and started to go toward her. 
But before he reached her she had 
slipped from him. I saw his white 
face as he turned to pursue _ her. 
With a swift dart she eluded him and 
came in my direction toward the 
open door, he after her. Fora second 
I lost sight of them, then I heard the 
rush of her skirts passing me in the 
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darkness, and the quick footsteps of 
the man following, close behind, yet 
not near enough to touch her. 

In the drawing of a breath they 
were down the steps and were making 
toward the sea. In a second I was 
after them. In the flashes of light- 
ning I saw her white shape moving 
swiftly ahead, and the dark, tragic, 
pursuing figure of the man with out- 
stretched hands that could not reach 
her. On they went, not toward the 
wharf but over the loose rocks and 
sand to the open sea,—the sea that 
was flinging out wild white arms to 
them, the sea that seemed to beckon 
her as she beckoned her lover—and I 
following them as best I could, over 
the stony beach, in the darkness and 
intermittent glare of the lightning. 

Once again, floating over the crash 
of the waters like a high note above 
the orchestra, I heard her mocking 
laughter. Then the lightning flashed 
and I saw—was it her white skirts 
or the writhing sea foam under the 
black sky? Then another sound, 
half swallowed up in the noise of the 
storm—a sound like a man’s cry. 
Then darkness again, and the beat of 
the wind and the water. 

I have an indistinct recollection 
after that of rushing wildly along the 
shore calling for help; then, after a 
time, coming to my senses enough 
to realize the utter futility of it. A 
boat could not have put out in that 
sea, had there been one at hand, and 
there was not a soul within hearing 
distance, even had my voice been 
audible above the storm. 

With, I suppose, some instinctive 
reaching out for communication with 
another human being, I stumbled on 
in the darkness in the direction of 
Captain Lane’s humble dwelling. It 
was some time before he heard my 
knock, but at last he came to the 
door, shading the lamp with his hand 
so that he might identify his guest. I 
began without stopping to assist him: 

‘Has that chap that owns the piano 
come back? Have you seen him?” 

“Oh, it’s you,” was the captain’s 
deliberate reply. ‘‘Come in out ’n 
the wet.” 
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I stepped inside, and the captain 
shut the door on the howling storm 
fiends. When I had seated myself 
in a carpet-covered rocker he answered 
in Yankee fashion: 

“So you thought you seen him, 
did you?” 

“IT thought I did. I thought I 
heard him playing.’”’ Somehow in 
the captain’s practical presence it 
became difficult to tell what I had 
just seen and heard. ‘And after- 
wards,” I went on, “‘skipping’’ in 
my story, ‘‘afterwards I thought he 
passed me outside, and ran out into 
the sea.” I paused, trying to read 
the captain’s rugged, inscrutable face. 
“‘T suppose it isn’t possible. I sup- 
pose I must have imagined it. | 
ran after him down to the shore, 
but it was no use. I could n't tell; 
and if he really had gone in—nothing 
could live five minutes in that sea.” 

The captain looked at me queerly, 
repeating, ‘“‘so you thought you seen 
him to-night.” 

“T certainly thought so.” 

The captain rubbed his short stubby 
beard in silence a moment. At 
length he spoke slowly: ‘‘Well, to 
tell you the truth, I thought I seen 
him, too.” 

A wave of sick horror passed over 
me. ‘‘Then it must really have been 
he!” I thought of that dreadful 
black seething water. ‘‘And the 
woman——” 

The captain actually interrupted 
me. ‘Did you think you seen her 
too?” 

I nodded. ‘Did you?” 

‘Well,’ the captain returned to his 
usual careful utterance, “I thought 
I seen him running past when I went 
outside to close a shutter, an’ I did n't 
exactly see any one else, only | 
thought I heard a sound like a woman 
laughin’.”’ 

We were both silent a moment. 
Then I said: ‘‘ Well, if we did see them 
—they ’re past help now.” 

‘Likely ’t was nothin’.’”” The cap- 
tain reflected. ‘‘ You better hev some 
tea. It’s right hot here on the stove. 
You kin hear and see strange things 
in a gale.” 
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Lately I happened on an open book RB 





And in my hand the inviting volume took. 
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Lightly my fingers fluttered o’er the leaves 
Seeking the wisdom hid beneath the mirth, 
The joy behind the sadness of the earth, 
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The nest of birds concealed within the eaves. 


Careless I passed the opinions of a sage, 
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Both guide and friend. a 
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WHAT AILS NEW ENGLAND? 
By EDWARD VALLANDIGHAM 


EW ENGLAND- 
ERS of old na- 
tive stock are apt 
to charge their ills, 
social and politi- 
cal, to unrestrict- 
ed foreign immi- 
gration. Not the 
stranger gained, but the native lost, 
however, seems the key to the situa- 
tion. New England suffers far less 
from over-immigration than from 
over-emigration. As we think of the 
alien flood pouring into the region 
between the Pzason and the St. 
Croix for the past two generations, 
we forget the more significant steady 
drain of sound native stock now going 
on for fully a century and a half. 
Like the woman of Scripture, New 
ingland has had “an issue of blood”’; 
hers, however, has gone on not for 
twelve years, but for more than 
twelve times twelve years. Blind 
to this ruinous loss, the native New 
Englander has even less allowed 
for the disastrous effect of his own 
failure to accept and understand the 
newcomers and their half-American- 
ized children. Had the emigrant 
New Englander stayed at home, we 
should have heard little of the im- 
migration problem, for the natives 
would not have been left in a minority, 
and they might have been more 
pliant and sympathetic. Now, New 
England, once proud to be called the 
refuge for the oppressed of all nations, 
has at length proved a_ churlish 
hostess to her alien guests. She 
finds that they come without the 
wedding garment called for by her 
own somewhat strict conventions, 
and she begins to look upon those 
who have so freely accepted her hos- 











pitality hardly as friends and fellow- 
citizens, almost as a hostile army 
of invasion. Taking this attitude, 
which has vastly increased the dif- 
ficulty of making one with herself 
the strangers whom she finds pro- 
vokingly wedded to their own ideals, 
she querulously blames upon them 
and theirs the ills that must befall 
“a house divided.”’ 

It is a strange story that New 
England’s records of population and 
migration tell—a story of constant 
native outflow leaving vacant spaces, 
and corresponding alien inflow to 
fill the vacuum. Many facts are 
wanting to make the tale complete; 
and just because the New Englander 
has not had before his mind the 
actual measure of the native out- 
flow, he has overrated the import 
of the alien inflow. Federal and 
other records enable us to gauge 
pretty closely the influx of aliens to 
New England. If we knew as ac- 
curately the facts of native emigration, 
if the aspect of city streets and of 
whole urban quarters spoke to eye 
and ear as eloquently of the vanished 
natives as of theswarming newcomers 
and their children, we should feel 
more keenly New England’s moral 
and intellectual loss by emigration, 
and less keenly, perhaps, her numer- 
ical gain by immigration. It has 
been thought that New York and 
Ohio have each lost between six and 
seven hundred thousand of their 
natives by interstate migration. The 
loss of New England in the native 
element must have been vastly greater, 
for she began at least as early as 
New York, and fully two generations 
earlier than Ohio, to expatriate 
her sons and daughters of the old 
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native stock. Before the Middle 
West began to be settled, New Eng- 
land had sent thousands of her natives 
to Central and Western New York. 
While yet her contribution to the 
Middle West was small, the southern 
New England States were fast peo- 
pling Maine, and long before this time 
New England had lost thousands by 
her Tory emigration. Before foreign 
immigration was considerable, the 
population of the old Northwest 
Territory had grown from a handful 
to more than two and a quarter 
millions, mostly of British stock. 
New England gave her hundreds of 
thousands to bring about this in- 
crease,* and her tide of native emigra- 
tion went on, and even yet goes on, 
side by side with the inpouring 
millions from Europe. Newcomers 
from New England are found even 
to-day all over the West, from the 
States just east of the Mississippi 
to the Pacific Coast. No other part 
of the Union has given so generously 
of its native blood to upbuild and 
enrich other commonwealths. This 
native emigration, it must also be 
remembered, began when the pop- 
ulation of New England was not 
large, and it still dribbles on in 
precious drops, now that the natural 
increase of the native old English 
stock has become greatly slackened. 
How shall the West repay New Eng- 
land for that priceless gift? 

The extent of this drain will per- 
haps never be accurately known, 
but it may be dimly guessed from the 
statistics of population in New Eng- 
land before the rate of native increase 
had so woefully fallen off, and while 
yet foreign immigration was small. 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
were early peopled mainly from the 
other New England States. New 
Hampshire in turn gave much to 
Maine, while Vermont early began to 
help people New York and the West. 
Both New Hampshire and Vermont 

* At first the gainers at the expense of New England 
were Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin of the 
Northwest Territory; later, Iowa and other Western 
States. Indiana received many New Englanders, 
but perhaps as many Southerners. Much of this 


movement occurred before 1840, and not a little of 
it before 1800. 
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had their chief growth before the mid- 
dle of the last century, when foreign 
immigration yet counted for little. 
Since then the loss from native 
emigration has been only a little 
more than made good by the coming 
aliens, and population has thus been 
almost at a stand. Maine’s rapid 
growth was between 1790 and 1810, 
when she tapped the other New 
England States for their best old 
English blood. Since 1860 her growth 
has been slow, but she now has 
nearly 100,000 foreigners, many of 
whom have merely replaced her 
vanishing sons of the old native 
stock. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, unlike the three north- 
ern New England States, date their 
great growth from the epoch of large 
foreign immigration, although Rhode 
Island, early to develop manufac- 
tures, probably drew considerably 
upon the native population of her 
neighbors; and Boston, as the me- 
tropolis of New England, has always 
drawn to herself native stock from 
all her neighbors. Connecticut had 
about 250,000 people at the close of 
the 18th century, mostly of the native 
stock. In 1840 her population had 
grown only 23 percent, and the slow- 
ness of her growth was mainly due 
to the drain from native emigration. 
It was precisely in the period after 
1840, when foreign immigration began 
to be large, that her pace quickened, 
and it has ever since been swift, until 
at length, between the unchecked 
native outflow and the swelling alien 
inflow, the foreign-born and _ their 
children made up in t1goo nearly 
three fifths of her people. 

The case of Massachusetts is that 
of Connecticut intensified. From 
1790 to 1800 she grew less than 12 
percent and she did no better be- 
tween 1800 and 1810, while from 
1810 to 1820 her gain was only 8} 
percent. During all this time the 
native drain to the West must have 
been large, for race suicide was not 
then a problem in Massachusetts. 
Between 1820 and 1830, when foreign 
immigration began to be felt, her gain 
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was more than 164 percent. The na- 
tive outgo went on in the succeeding 
decades, but incoming aliens more than 
made good the loss in numbers. The 
Civil War increased the native drain, 
and temporarily checked immigration. 
In the first half of the decade 1860-70 
the State literally ran blood, and the 
hemorrhage was largely of the old 
native fluid. Immigration quickly set 
in again after the war, and rapidly 
increased, while the native sons and 
daughters never ceased their flow to 
the West, so that in 1900 foreigners 
numbered 30 percent of the whole 
people, and 39 percent more were 
native children of foreign parentage. 
The natives increased in the decade 
1890-1900 only 76,000, while the 
whole gain was 575,000. 

It has been New England’s fortune 
while suffering this long and disastrous 
bloodletting to receive by transfusion 
into her veins just the fluid least 
suited to the constitution of a body 
politic of such origin and history as 
hers. To drop the sanguinary figure 
of speech, the aliens that have come 
toher in placeof her native emigrants 
are a crude mass differing from the 
old native stock in race, religion and 
temperament. To these New Eng- 
landers, one people with more than 
two centuries of English Puritanism 
behind them, and with their racial, 
religious and temperamental char- 
acteristics intensified by training and 
tradition, have come the Irish Cath- 
olic, and the Portuguese Catholic, the 
French Canadian Catholic and recent- 
ly the Italian Catholic. Now also 
are coming thousands from Central 
Europe, many of them also Catholic. 
The Hebrews, and the Protestants of 
German, English and Scandinavian 
stock have come in much smaller 
numbers. Would you figure to your- 
self the gravity of the problem thus 
set for native New Englanders by this 
multiple alien influx, fancy a like 
number of ardent Prostestants with 
the Puritan tradition poured into 
any Catholic country of Europe. No 
other part of the Union save the 
South with its knotty race problem 
has been put to such a test. None 
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other has striven to entertain upon 
a small and far from fertile area, so 
enormous a mass of foreigners, racially, 
religiously and temperamentally an- 
tagonistic to the natives. Worse 
still, perhaps, no other American 
community was so little fitted to 
meet the changed political and social 
conditions brought about by the 
coming of such strangers. New Eng- 
landers have inherited something 
of insular suspicion as to the alien, 
and it may be guessed that their 
century-long drain of native stock 
has left behind at home, in part at 
least, the more impenetrable of the 
race, precisely those least fitted 
temperamentally to make one with 
themselves a horde of strangers. 
Before 1840 New England was as one 
people, and New Englanders, how- 
ever much they might disagree among 
themselves, knew by instinct the 
minds of one another, were used to 
the habits and ideals of their fellows. 
To-day the native New Englander 
of the old stock begins to be almost 
a stranger in the land of his ancestors, 
and it is not surprising that he re- 
sents the change. 

Even the native American of Eng- 
lish stock coming a stranger to New 
England has a sense that the New 
Englander of Puritan ancestry is 
perhaps a little lacking in spiritual 
and intellectual hospitality, and that 
too in spite of the fact that New Eng- 
land has been bitterly called the 
“home of isms.” Such a stranger, 
if-he happen to be a lover of English 
tradition, will feel with delight the 
inherited characteristics of the native. 
He will take joy in the recurrence 
of fine old English place and family 
names; he will note with satisfaction 
the persistent ancient English taste 
for social respectability, and a reg- 
ularly ordered if homely society. He 
will read in the lineaments of the New 
Englander those of his English an- 
cestor, sharpened perhaps by climatic 
conditions, and by the intellectual 
alertness of a commercial community 
long used to democratic self-govern- 
ment. He will detect even in the 
ringing twang of the Yankee speech 
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something nearly reminiscent of the 
old racial home. Along with all this, 
he will surely feel also a remnant of 
intellectual and spiritual insularity 
hardly so marked elsewhere except 
in parts of the South isolated by long 
years of slavery, and undisturbed by 
recent immigration, domestic or for- 
eign. If the stranger come from 
a region that has long since lived 
through its phase of social, political 
and religious know-nothingism, he is 
likely to be struck by the more con- 
servative native’s social and religious 
rigidity, by his ill-disguised or undis- 
guised hostility to the foreigner and 
the child of the foreigner, by his 
impatience with the difficulties of 
the huge task set him in the problem 
of assimilating these strangers. 

It is true—as Mr. D. A. Willey 
has ably shown in PutTNAm’s MaGa- 
ZINE for January—that the New 
Englander has made an honest, labori- 
ous and long-continued effort to as- 
similate the foreigner. The New 
England conscience has strongly as- 
serted itself in this matter, and to- 
day in many New England cities the 
public schools, splendidly sustained 
by the liberal outpouring of revenue, 
are in large part engaged in making 
Americans of the newcomers, both 
children and adults. In this matter 
the New England conscience is, indeed, 
blameless, and perhaps even the 
New England heart has been enlisted 
on the side of the stranger; but the 
New England temperament and taste 
have revolted. To the eye of in- 
herited New England respectability, 
the alien, sprawling vulgarly and 
often insolently at home upon the 
once neat and sacred doorstep, has 
been a sorry spectacle; the more so 
that the alien has perversely loved 
his own religion and social traditions, 
and even his own vices, rather than 
those to which the New Englander 
has long been accustomed. 

In New England oftener than else- 
where one hears the phrase “Irish 
Catholic”’ used as a term of reproach, 
and one finds socially well-placed 
persons anxious to explain away a 
family name of Irish connotation. 
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The looker-on in New England must 
feel that the foreign element is less 
nearly one with the old stock here than 
in most parts of the country where 
immigration has long been a familiar 
fact. Indeed, in some New Eng- 
land cities, such as Boston, where 
foreigners and their children are 
usually in control of local politics, the 
natives of the old English stock are 
apt to regard their rulers almost as 
an alien garrison. The City Hall in 
some New England communities is 
hardly better loved by the old native 
population than “the Castle’”’ by the 
Irish of Dublin. Nowhere outside of 
New England, except in the South with 
its huge negro population, do social 
lines so nearly run with racial lines. 
Intermarriage of the old native stock 
with the foreigner or the child of the 
foreigner is not common. It is more 
than sixty years since the Irish began 
coming to New England in large 
numbers, yet to-day the descendants 
of the first Irish immigrants, some 
perhaps the great-grandchildren of 
the earliest to come in as infants, find 
themselves more nearly at one with 
the Irish immigrant of yesterday 
than with the New Englander of 
Puritan stock. 

The social blue-book of no great 
American city north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line probably shows fewer 
un-English names than that of Bos- 
ton. The native New Englander, 
proudly content with his Puritan 
past, glorying in his own impene- 
trability to alien ideals, living in his 
own social circle, attending his own 
church, frets beneath the galling 
political yoke of the stranger in the 
municipalities, and looks forward 
with a sort of angry and impotent 
despair to the time when that stranger 
shall have made himself master of 
the State governments in all their 
departments and shall have come to 
represent New England at Washing- 
ton. Intruth there is still throughout 
much of New England a strong lin- 
gering flavor of that old aristocratic 
Federalism which led the academic 
class of rather more than a century 
ago to look upon the success of 
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Jefferson and his Democratic-Repub- 
lican party as the precursor of social 
and political ruin. In course of time 
New Englanders of academic tra- 
dition became reconciled to the 
Democratic-Republican rule, but with 
the influx of the foreigner, they 
reacted toward their old attitude. 
To-day the native stock presents some 
aspects of an aristocracy, though 
happily one that comes nearer than 
most aristocracies to realizing the 
finest implications of the word. 

It is not surprising that commun- 
ities divided into hostile camps, and 
cut in twain by racial lines, should 
show startling social and political 
ills; but such ills are not to be set 
down against any one portion of the 
people. True, cities controlled by 
foreigners and their children have 
exhibited gross abuses, and if New 
England’s ills were political only, 
perhaps they might be saddled upon 
the strangers. But with the loss of 
the native stock through emigration, 
with the influx of foreigners, and 
with the failure of the native remnant, 
hardened in inherited insularity, to 
understand and assimilate the new- 
comers, New England has shown 
signs of other than political decay. 
Perhaps her dwindling agriculture, 
her lost primacy in commerce, her 
threatened loss of leadership in manu- 
factures can be set down to other 
causes than the change in the balance 
of her population, but along with these 
signs of decay has gone a steady 
lessening in her intellectual influ- 
ence upon the country at large. 
We may yet hear the © scornful 
inquiry, ‘Who reads a New England 
book?” 

Although New England has been 
parting with her old native stock ever 
since colonial times, nevertheless, 
up to the middle of the last century, 
she was mainly one people in religion 
race, language and tradition. It 
was precisely when New England, 
through emigration and her incapa- 
city to understand and assimilate her 
fast-coming aliens, ceased to be one 
people and became a divided house- 
hold, that her intellectual influence 
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began to decline. In the middle 
decades of the last century, when 
as yet foreign immigration was not 
overwhelming, and the slowly dwin- 
dling native stock still held its own, 
New England was in the midst of 
her great literary period. Her glory 
of that time was a group of native 
writers and thinkers come of old Eng- 
lish stock. Their influence continued 
through the Civil War period, but 
their work was essentially finished 
when the last century reached its 
fourth quarter. Several of the most 
brilliant men were then dead, and 
others were living in unproductive 
old age, while even most of the young- 
er men of the group had done the 
bulk of their important work. A 
full generation has now passed, and 
no new group of the sort has arisen. 
Streets of Boston trodden familiarly 
forty years ago by the most distin- 
guished body of thinkers and writers 
that any single American community 
has ever possessed, are now crowded 
with hurrying Philistine thousands 
as little marked by aught that can 
be called distinction as those of half 
a dozen other great towns unadorned 
with a noble past, and are lined 
with shops of. materialistic appeal, 
with here and there a heart-breaking 
display in the name of popular art. 
The old native stock, still singularly 
pure in strain, and often bearing 
distinctive marks of race, retains 
its primacy in many things, its in- 
herited intellectual aptitudes of many 
kinds, but hardly of the highest kind. 
New England still has excellent 
scholars, brilliant professional men, 
able business administrators, chiefly 
of the old native stock; but she is not 
producing creative intellects, she is 
no longer giving to the country 
intellectual pioneers. The divine 
spark has fled. It is almost half a 
century since her intellectual in- 
fluence was at its height, and he 
would be a sanguine man who should 
think to detect at this time premoni- 
tions of another such period, although 
it is possible that such a period is 
even now preparing. New England 
still has charm and a high distinction 
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in her academic class, especially 
among the older members of that 
body, but her intellectual sceptre has 
passed to other hands. After send- 
ing her sons and daughters, for the 
better part of a century and a half, 
to people the West, she gave the 
flower of her youth in patriotic 
thousands to perish upon the battle- 
fields of the Civil War, thus robbing 
her native young women of their 
proper mates; and it is hardly too 
much to say that from this last 
act of self-sacrifice dates the decline 
cf her intellectual influence. She 
gave too much. 

The conditions that lead up to such 
an intellectual flowering as New 
England showed in her great mid- 
century period of literary activity 
are commonly obscure, but her lit- 
erary group of that time was surely 
in some sort the outcome of her 
social oneness. For more than two 
hundred years her people, one in race 
and aspiration, had lived upon their 
own soil, and possessed the privilege 
of local self-government, the oppor- 
tunity of free self-development, and 
her one great period of literary self- 
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expression was largely the fruit of 
those conditions. -When the impulse 
that gave us that period was dead, 
she no longer had the conditions out 
of which a like period could come. 
She had failed to make one with her 
native remnant the strangers that 
came to fill the void left by her 
departing sons and daughters, and 
she is taking now no distinguished 
part in the effort of the American 
people as a whole to find intellectual 
and artistic self-expression under 
the conditions begotten of our hetero- 
geneous modern democracy. 

Will the native stock find means 
within itself and through the surcease 
granted by some automatic or other 
check to immigration to work the 
miracle of assimilation now urgently 
demanded of it? Or is. New Eng- 
land’s next great period of intel- 
lectual achievement and influence to 
sparkle with names that speak, not 
of her old English past, but of 
the time when the strangers and 
their children began to dominate 
the land of the Puritans and to 
forge for New England a new social 
unity? 


LETTERS TO SANCHIA 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


FOURTH LETTER: ON THE WOMAN’S ART 


[The writer stayed out the winter at 
Land’s End, engaged in the absorbing 
pursuit of naturalizing Alpine plants 
upon the faces of rock there. He has 
much to tell Sanchia of this work 
of his—of his failure in past years 
and hopes for future. We read of An- 
drosac lanuginosa, Draba eizoides, of 
Lithospermum prostratum (a _ blue 
sheet of that), and of Ramondia pyren- 
aica, ‘‘that exquisite rosette of dark 


green and mauve, of which { can never 
have enough. Rejoice with me, Queen 
of Flowers and Faery. I have three— 
three !—self-sown plants of it, which 
will flower in April. I must be here to 
see; and it will be well that you were here 
also.”” His enthusiasm over this grow- 


ing passion for transforming England 
by means of flowers goes well in hand 
He had, in 
“‘ Eng- 


with his social schemes. 
fact, discovered his life-work 
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land a garden!” he cries out in a 
letter to Sanchia, ‘‘and Englishmen the 
gardeners! I'll die jor that war- 
shout. Isn't it finer than your All- 
red map, K—, Ch—, & Co.? Oh, 
men, throw down your big drums and 
concertinas; forsake your bean-jeasts 
and city dinners; take up your spades, 
and follow me! What is your bombast 
about, if not to make this panting 
country more fat and less able to move; 
its workmen richer and so more idle? 
Pah, you dullards, what’s worth hav- 
ing beside work?” He turns to rend 
the opposite camp. ‘And you, trades- 
unionists, with your eight-hours day— 
do you know what you are about ? 
You are slaying manhood; that ’s what 
you’re doing. Every hour you get 
taken off your work-time will be spent 
gaping at a football match, or goading 
whip pets to kill wired-in rabbits. And 
what ’s the worth of a man glutted with 
dead rabbits, or hoarse with ravings at 
the Oval? If he played his football I 
might have less to say. But he don’t. 
He pays hirelings to do it for him, and 
eggs them on by howling and cursing. 
Agitate for the right to work longer 
hours, you blind bats, you; agitate for 
leave to work the flesh off your fingers 
if you choose. Then at least you'll 
have got freedom, though you die for tt. 
Better die free, and leave free men to 
follow you, than watch slaves play your 
games for you—hey ?” 

He gets very wild over all this, and 
leads his young Sanchia across a diffi- 
cult country—with frequent apologies, 
however. ‘‘Queen Mab, forgive me, do. 
I take you trapesing through the market- 
place, and soil your whiterobe in public 
mire. Shame upon me! I might as 
well draw you into a gin-palace and 
make you sit scared among the sodden 
men and blue-nosed, trembling women 
there as lead you to ponder these awful 
things. But you have a great soul, 
Sanchia, and can go where Beatrice 
went, I hope.” 

After the turn of the year changes 
had taken place in the Percival house- 
hold. Sanchia’s sister Hawise became 
Lady Pinwell and lived in the country, 
her sister Melusine became engaged to a 
Mr. Gerald Scales. who was brother to 
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a baronet, and her sister Victoria 
showed signs of following her example. 
It was considered time for Sanchia her- 
self to take her station in the world. In 
March she was presented, as she told her 
friend. She sent him her photograph, 
which showed her stiff in her glories 
of feathers and lace; and he acknow- 
ledged it with pleasant irony. “My 
frozen dear,’’ he called her, ‘‘my saint 
in a feretory,” and Nuestra sefiora del 
Paso, Our Lady of the Procession. 
“‘T wonder very much at this moment,”’ 
he says, ‘‘about the Brauronion of 
Athens. That was a great day, you 
know, for Artemis the Bright. There 
were processions of unwedded girls in 
crocus-colored tunics; the tallest of 
them carried Artemis herself, all the 
others—what do you think? Little 
bears. Why little bears? Why, in 
the name of Glory, little bears ?_ I can 
answer that. Don’t you know about 
Callisto, who is now the Great Bear in 
the sky? Some day I'll tell you. 
She had a lot to do with it, But what 
led me on to this was the consideration 
whether they decked the goddess for the 
procession in feathers and fallals, and 
made her look as stiff and startled at 
once as you look here. Your eyes, 
my dear one, are quite round,—like the 
O of Giotto: you look as if you had n't 
winked them for an hour. When they 
fixed in the final feather and turned you 
to the looking glass, you said, ‘Oh!’ 
and at that moment the frost came down, 
and stuck you at Oh! for ever. It’s 
charming, as the showman said, but 
it’s not Emily... . All the same, I wish 
I had been in the Mall among the loafers 
to see you sedate beside Mamma, 
your plumed head. nodding at the 
window; all the crowd jostling to be- 
hold you, nudging each other and 
saying, ‘There’s a little beauty!’ 
Shrewd judges, those crowds of the Mall, 
I fancy. They have had a great deal of 
experience, you see, being descendants 
of the fellows who saw your great- 
grandmother go up to kiss the hand of 
Queen Charlotte or Queen Adelaide, as 
the case may have been.” 

He receives her accounts of gaieties 
with relish, and asks after her ‘‘ swains,” 
as he calls them—her ‘‘young Mr. 
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Dartrey,”’ or a musical acquaintance, a 
M. Sergius Polschkin. With this gen- 
tleman, who swims vigorously for a 
while in the correspondence, he makes 
great play. He dubs him variously 
Apollo, Apollschkin, Apollo’s kin, 
Apollo’s skin, and, by a sequence of 
ideas, Marsyas. He sends him Rus- 
sian greetings, affects to believe him a 
spy of the autocracy come to inveigle 
him back to Siberia. ‘‘Assure him 
that he shall have me,” he tells her, 
‘‘upon condition that he puts me south 
of Lake Balkash. That’s where I want 
to look for irises. It will be handy, be- 
tween you and me, jor Turkestan also— 
and Tibet, whither I shall certainly 
escape. I have long wanted to cross 
Tibet. But don’t tell Marsyas this, 
there ’s a dear.” 

He left Cornwall in April, having 
gloried in the blooming of his ramon- 
dias, and pushed his leisurely and ran- 
dom way northeastward. In May he 
spent a few days in Sanchia’s company, 
she being, as before, at Gorston, he in 
or near Bill Hill, on his friend Char- 
nock’s property. What passed between 
them can only be gathered from what I 
have. He thought to have discovered 
her, I know, nearer to him than mere 
sympathy with his opinions could ever 
have brought her. His letters alter 
from that moment, subtly but unmistaka- 
bly. It is not, now, that he loves her— 
that must have been obvious to her from 
the beginning. Nor is it, on the other 
hand, that she loves him. He never 
assumes that, nor seems greatly con- 
cerned whether she does or not. It is 
that she knows of his love for her, and 
that he knows of her knowledge of 1t. 
He exults in that, dallies with the wild 
prospects it opens to him, and (as will 
be seen) 1s tempted, and (for a moment) 
yields. He recovers himself almost at 
once, and by a fine effort takes over the 
command again, But I anticipate, in 
saying so much, whatI have now to cite. 
The following letter is dated Mosedale, 
5th June. Mosedale 1s the “‘ green valley 
in Wastdale” which was one of his 
chosen camping grounds. It is the first 
he sends her ajter leaving her at Gors- 
ton; but she is now in London again, 
pursuing the Season, and pursued.] 
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MosEDALE, 5th June. 


The land laughs, but not so loud 
as I—nor so long. All about Black 
Sail the white mist-wreaths stream 
and fly; but not so fast, driven by 
the West wind, as my thoughts, which 
my heart-beats urge. Mosedale Beck 
is in foaming fettle, and some Prim- 
ula japonica, which I sowed there 
last year, are a cloud of crimson, 
coral and salmon-pink, floating (as 
meseemeth) over a bed of lettuce- 
green. There’s a palette! The sun 
strikes all this blaze of color, and 
you think of Van Eyck’s Adoration 
of the Lamb—or you would if you 
were here. And you are here, my 
Blessed One, as you are everywhere 
with me. A pillar of fire by night, of 
white cloud by day, in the glow of the 
fire, in the gleam of the cloud I see 
your holy face; and as the brook 
murmurs its content with things as 
they are, I hear your low clear tones 
call me by my names of friend, 
brother—ah, no more of that! Let 
me remember how good it is to be 
alive on such a golden morning. 


Now bloom white violets, now daffodils, 
And on the windy uplands lilies bow; 
Now breaks to flower my Flower, and fulfils 
Valley and hillside with her rosy glow. 
Meadows, in vain you laugh your idle grace! 
What have ye that she hath not in her face? 


A long way after Meleager; but he 
never sang his "Hdy A€vxdiov Oaddr\u 
more stoutly than I my jingle. Why 
do lovers howl and rend their gar- 
ments when they are parted? There’s 
that same Meleager, almost in the 
same breath, wailing “Apzacra! 
“She’s been taken from me,’ he 
raves; “what beast could be so 
cruel?” All because poor dear 
Heliodora went back to town, to be 
taken out to parties by her mamma, 
to have gilded youths about her in 
Hyde Park, and quite a swarm of 
them buzzing over her dance-card, 
and scribbling their initials all over 
it, with little white pencils held most 
uncomfortably in white-kid gloves. 
You see, I know all about it, and ain’t 
jealous. No, no; I leave that to the 
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God of Moses and other uneasy despots 
—parties who have such a high opinion 
of themselves that they are forced to 
have low ones of their ladies. I 
protest, by the light I have, that it 
is n’t at all necessary for me to see you, 
though extremely so that I should 
love you, and have what I have. 
Why, what should I do with you that 
I have not done better already? 
Watch you, touch your hand in a 
crowd, edge up with Apollo and 
brisk Mr. Dartrey to take you out 
a-dancing? No, by Hercules, but I 
do better with you here. I see you, 
feel your nearness, know you thrill- 
ing in the dusk. “Thou and I, 
sphered in solitude’”—thou and I! 
And that’s better than to spy after 
you in the park; and as for dancing— 
why, you are dancing with the daf- 
fodils here in Mosedale, and I play 
the tune on my pipe, like Daphnis 
or some other son of Pan. Let 
Apollo caper in Grosvenor Square 
and steer you in and out of the 
throng; your soul, my soul, is here 
with me, treading the Galaxy in a 
dance to no mortal music. How am 
I to condescend to trivial intercourse 
with you who have given me of your 
heart’s communion? Never, never, 
never. You and I have done imper- 
ishably. I surrender to your Dart- 
reys and Polschkins your temporary 
dwellingplace, much too good for 
them though it be. 

That ’s the kind of lover you have, 
Queen Mab, for so you have made 
him. He is very well content that 
you should let your light shine on 
herded London, though the light 
shine in darkness and the darkness 
comprehend it not. Here and there 
will be one who will be able to walk 
in your beam. Dia Artemis, I praise 
the gods of the country for what I 
have of you. 

I am very well content to plod my 
country ways and know you wielding 
your spells in town. A great power 
is in your thin sweet hands, my sweet; 
you are in the way of being a great 
artist. If I take a professional view 
of your life and conversation you 
must n’t blame me; for botcher that 
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I may be, I’m an artist myself, or 
no lover. And perhaps you remem- 
ber how we talked about Art in the 
park, under the golden oaks, and how 
you repined at having to give up 
your hopes of a studio; and how I 
told you that painting wasn’t the 
woman’s art, nor sculpture neither, 
nor poetry neither. Do you? 

Well, I stick to that. Rosa Bon- 
heur wore trousers, but could n’t 
paint any better. Good soul, she 
was no Rubens. George Eliot played 
Tenth Muse in St. John’s Wood Road, 
or somewhere of the sort, and had a 
humor of her own for which she had 
to pay—as none knew better than 
she. Aurora Leigh wrote verses, 
and her great old burning poet 
smothered her with incense, but 
did n’t make a poet of her for all 
that. He simply proved what an 
artist she was in her own art—which 
no man can touch. There’s man’s 
art, you must know, and woman’s art; 
and though I love every stroke of 
your brush, and know how sensitive 
it is, and how patient, yet I see you an 
immortal artist without any brushes 
at all, in a stuff more subtle than 
paint, more shining than Pheidias’s 
ivory and gold; and I see the crowd 
before your masterpiece hushed and 
still. Some of them cover their 
eyes and others say their prayers, 
and others laugh for mere joy of great 
work. What do you say to that, 
little artist? Is n’t that an art worth 
your pains? 

It ’s an art so difficult, to be worked 
at under conditions so confusing, 
that it’s only one woman in a thou- 
sand can succeed in it. Charm, as 
with all arts, is at the bottom of it; 
I fear it must be owned, too, that 
persuasion is an essential. But, like 
every great form of Art, yours is 
didactic. It teaches involuntarily vir- 
tue, temperance and holiness. Men 
and women come and behold it, and 
go their ways the better for having 
seen it, and the richer for the ex- 
perience, and the cleaner for purged 
emotions, or, it may be, fired by its 
excellence to a generous rivalry, 
themselves to work for such high ends. 
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What can be better? If you can so 
work upon your delicate surface as to 
mould it close to your noble soul, and 
impress it with your own quality: 
if in the gallery of the world you can 
unveil yourself for the thousand pair 
of eyes to see, and praise God for the 
grace to see—why, what an artist 
you are, and what an audience you 
have! No painter since this world 
began to spin had such a one, no 
musician, no church-builder. Chris- 
topher Wren, you may think, had a 
greater, thronging his great dome 
on the hill; but I tell you, no. For 
you, as you go your ways about the 
city, will every day pass more people 
than Paul’s would hold, and need 
not pass one but will go on his road, 
unknowingly, the better for the 
moment’s nearness to you. Like 
a whiff of thyme on a grassy down, 
like a breath of violets from a bank, 
or of bean-flower blown across a 
dusty hedge, some gentle exhalation 
of your soul sighed through your body 
will hint to the passion-driven wretch 
things innocent and quiet. The blue 
beam of your steadfast eyes may turn 
his own to heaven; a chance-caught, 
low, sweet tone of your voice may 
check clamor; an answer may turn 
his wrath; the mere hang of your 
clothes, so nearly will they express 
your nature, may send him on 
his way hopeful and renewed. You 
can’t know—it ’s none of your affair 
—how or to what end your art will 
tell. All your business as artist 
is to work perfectly, to have the 
vision and to get it down. 

What a material to work with— 
fine, moving, breathing, quick-flutter- 
ing flesh! Infinitely more elastic than 
painter’s stuff; warm, tinged with 
life, instinct with it; rhythmic, elo- 
quent. You can be picture, form, 
poem, symphony in one. You ad- 
dress the mind through every sense. 
Every gesture is charged, every throb 
can express, every word be a phrase, 
every look a tone! Think of it, San- 
chia, before you turn away. Think 
well whether upon that exquisite 
medium you cannot impress your 
best. 
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As I write I fire from within, and 
see a vision of a woman to whom a 
whole world might bow down. It’s 
not for most women, I think; it’s 
for very few; but there’s no doubt 
about its possibility. It’s no harder 
for a woman to make herself a work 
of supreme art than for a man to 
paint a Las Menivas or write a Pére 
Goriot, But she must have a genius 
for self-expression—and you have it. 

The Ideal, since men first looked up 
to the heights, has always been in 
the shape of awoman. Sex has much 
to do with that, I don’t doubt, for 
man has always been the maker 
and has always dreamed of what 
he can never be. Athena of the men 
of Attica, Artemis of the Arcadians, 
Mary of the Christians—it has always 
been so. The holiest thing of all, the 
most mysterious and inaccessible has 
worn the bounty of a_ beautiful 
woman, and God has spoken through 
her eyes. Grey-blue eyes, ringed 
with dark, forme. A slim and pliant 
form. A face of pure oval faintly 
tinged with rose. A round and firm 
chin, where character strikes sharply 
yet gently. Pale lips drooping at the 
corners ever so little—for sympathy, 
you know. That proud Greek bow 
is too remote from our labor and 
sorrow. Broad brows speaking can- 
dor and charity to the wise and the 
wayward alike. An ardent mind, 
eager for light; a habit so strung to 
purpose and action that chastity is 
involved; and withal a glowing heart 
which love will one day blow into a 
flame, and thus fulfil the woman from 
the maid. Some day, Sanchia, some 
day the woman will be fulfilled, and 
the work done. Then, like a priest 
who has conversed with mystery and 
been face to face with the holiest, I 
shall stand up before the people on 
their knees. Ite, missa est I shall say 
—and bid the boy blow out the altar- 
candles. 

A vision of life indeed rises up, and 
lifts me after it. The shifts I am at 
to make my own little world a simple 
cleanly, wholesome place drop sud- 
denly off me like superfluous clothes. 
One is only driven to wear them. 
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mark you well, as screens against the 
mire and bad smells of modern ways. 
Where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also. Nothing need vex 
him who has the treasure in his heart. 
Life turns inwards, and keeps out the 
cold—as gipsies turn their backs to 
the weather and spread their hands 
to the crackling logs. 

Mine is a lonely life, you know, 
and often I am forced to bawl my 
song, “The jolly life I lead,” for fear 
I should hear the under-current of 
misgiving, and listen for nothing else. 
So, like Figaro, I make haste to laugh, 
and thus continue to delude myself 
till, by and by, the mood passes, and 
I can look up at the stars or the open 
sky and know that Iam in tune with 
them. That’s a great business of 
ours, I assure you, to make a har- 
mony. Listen to the music of the 
spheres, and screw up to the pitch 
they keep. There’s our art for the 
conversion of the world. For we all 
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aim at that—no less; and I with the 
rest. You know my gospel and won't 
take it amiss for being somewhat 
musty. Poverty, poverty, poverty! 
That ’s the cry, if you would be rich, 
O son of man. But now, when I 
crave the treasure of your golden 
heart, my saint, and sigh sometimes 
that I may have to go without it, 
ain’t I the very inconsistent poor devil 
I complain of my next-door neighbor 
for being? Of course lam. Yet— 
oh, for the deep draught of your eyes 
I lately had! Oh, to read the great 
trust in your long gaze! Oh, for the 
assurance of your thrilled voice, 
and oh, for the touch of your hand! 
I’m a recreant, I see. Farewell, 
Sanchia. 

[It seems that he was fired indeed. 
He wrote again—very shortly after —on 
his way to the South and to her.} 

I am coming to see you. I must see 
you once more—and then, if you please, 
never again, 


FIFTH LETTER: THE TRAMP’S TESTAMENT 


[The writer, my friend, scared out of 
his philosophy made forced marches 
from Wastdale to London, arriving 
there in June, the season at its height. 
What sort of appearance his lean 
figure, clad in white sweater and grey 
flannel trowsers, with his swarthy 
darkly-smiling face and eyes of gypsy- 
black, may have made there—say, in 
Bond Street of a fine afternoon—one 
can but guess. It may have been, and 
let us hope it was so, that he had al- 
ready, in those early, vehement years of 
his life, learned to accommodate himself 
to the prejudices of society. Later on 
he had certainly done so, for I met him 
frequently in London im 1903-4-5, 
and found nothing garish in his ap- 
pearance. He had a dress-coat at that 
time, and might have sat among his 
peers at the opera without remark, 
though I believe he never did. He used, 
I think, to say that you could only hear 
music properly alone or with musicians, 
Very naturally, then, he chose the gal- 
lery. But these are trifles; what I am 
now concerned to say is that he came to 
London in that summer of ’95, and saw, 


not once but frequently, the lady of his 
adoration. He was with her in picture 
galleries, museums, and other resorts of 
lovers and friends; she went with him to 
Kew, to Hampton Court and elsewhere. 
There is no question in my mind but 
that the pair of them thoroughly under- 
stood one another. 

Then, of the suddenest, he goes away, 
and Sanchia, we learn, is taken abroad 
by that strenuous friend of the family, 
Lady Mauleverer. I don’t, frankly, 
know how that came about—how, I 
mean, her incisive ladyship intervened, 
whether before or after the _letter- 
writer’s withdrawal; whether she was 
cause of that withdrawal or a refuge for 
the charged heart of a forsaken Sanchia, 
The last letter I can publish here ex- 
plains the curious change in affairs 
only from the writer’s side. Whether 
or no it justifies him in the position he 
has taken up, to Sanchia Percival, to 
you, or to me, are questions which I 
don't feel able to answer. I hold no 
brief for the writer, and prefer that he 
should speak for himsel}.] 
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CHANCTONBURY Rinc. A wild night. 

All the hounds of heaven and hell 
are loose about me to-night. The 
Southwest has opened wide his gates, 
and the wind-pack is abroad. But 
their howling and the gnashing of 
their teeth cannot drown the shrill 
music of my heart. This is the song 
it sings—I have loved, I have loved— 
I have kissed her once, and let her 
go. Now I am alone in the dark, 
with no companion but a dream. 

She is not for me—she is too high. 
It were as if one wooed a goddess. 
No, no, I have done well to give her 
back her heart, to put away her thin 
sweet hands, to look my last into her 
deep eyes, to wait my last upon her 
sad lips. The pain she has, alone 
with her heart, is as nothing to the 
wrong I dared to dream against her. 
She, Sanchia, the tramp’s mate— 
hedgerow comrade of his disordered 
goings! Madman, what were you 
about? 

Now the dream is over. It has 
gone as this great storm will go. 
When the last tatters of the torn 
clouds have flown their way before the 
gale I shall look out seaward to a 
white-rimmed sky, or over the weald 
of Sussex to the blue Surrey hills see 
Hindhead like a broken knife-blade, 
and the long ridge of Leith Hill 
shrouded in trees. The truce of 
Heaven will shine on all alike; the 
sun, rising over Wolstonbury, will 
touch the spire of Cowfold, and warm 
the grey and russet of old Wiston 
into life. On me too will that peace 
descend, and I shall tell myself that 
all is well. For Sanchia lives her 
holy life, thou poor fool; and thou 
mayst love her all thy fill, and take 
joy in her fair going, thanking God 
for all that she has been to thee. 
Thou hast had thy vision of Artemis 
the Chaste. Courage, then, do thy 
work in the world. She is thy friend 
for ever—is not this honor enough? 

I know well that it is. 

Ask any woman you please which 
~ was the happiest time of her life, 
she will tell you—the year of her 
betrothal. Ask any man, he will 
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tell you—his bachelor days. What 
do these things mean? It is worth 
while finding out. That which should 
be the perfecting of the nature of 
either, when the two human hemi- 
spheres, as Plato puts it, are one 
rounded whole again, does not in 
either case, result in happiness. Con- 
tentment, possibly, but not happiness. 
Marriage, then, is not the happy state. 
How then? 

It is not, and it cannot be, as it 
is now ordered; for the notion of 
possession, of property once more, 
has entered in and vitiated it. It 
has poisoned the nature of man, and 
degraded the conscience of woman. 
Women are not, it may be, angels 
before marriage, it is certain that they 
should not be property afterwards. 
But since, by virtue of a legal con- 
tract, they are technically so, a man 
is so made by tradition and proneness 
to possess that he will consider her 
so, even against his own judgment, 
even despite his own honor; and the 
moment he believes himself secure 
of her he will cease to serve her. 
Now, to love a woman, in my belief 
is not only to desire her. Much 
more it is to be allowed to serve her. 
The better part of loving is the need 
to give, not the desire to receive. In 
a perfect union of hearts and bodies 
the rivalry is not who shall get, but 
who shall spend the more. There 
should be no end to that noble strife— 
nor will there be on the woman’s part; 
nor need there be on the man’s, if 
he is always to be blessed. Poisoned 
man is the bane of marriage, not stray- 
ing woman. It is natural toa woman 
to mate, natural to a man to master. 
But unless we curb that brute instinct 
in the man there can be no real hap- 
piness for the woman. 

As for me, I will never marry as the 
law now stands. I will not enslave 
any woman. To put into my hands 
legal instruments whereby I am 
secure in her so long as she is worth 
my while, and free of her the moment 
she does what it is my right, as a 
man, to do; so to treat the woman in 
whose eyes I have seen Heaven, to 
whose heart I go for peace, is to 
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insult me by the supposition that 
Icansoinsult her. I will never do it, 
Sanchia. Ill become a monk first. 

What ’s to be done then? I have 
nothing heroic to suggest. If I go 
maimed through life, an unrounded 
hemisphere, I Il hobble along, my 
conscience clear, at least. And per- 
haps “ Patience and shuffle the cards” 
is as good a roadside saw as any 
other. There are signs that the 
accursed old system is breaking up, 
signs on all sides. Reasonable per- 
sons have long lifted their eyebrows, 
and now are beginning to lift their 
voices. So the time may be coming 
when they can lift up their hearts. 
It won’t be yet; you and I may never 
see it. It was expedient once, we 
read, that one man should die for the 
people. Itis doubtless necessary that 
there should be frequent crucifixions. 
It seems to be the way of the world. 
A man to whom the truth is blazed 
as clear as noon goes out into the 
streets filled to the lips with his 
revelation. Smug citizens avoid him, 
put up their shutters, and lock their 
doors; dogs bark at his heels; the 
ribald gather; one throws a stone. 
Then comes the storm upon him, in 
the which he falls, battered, bleeding, 
with glazed eyes. There’s an end 
of the blasphemer who dares to 
question established order, who says 
that use-and-wont are not sacred 
at all, but hoary in iniquity. 

Having slain him, they learn that 
he was a god, and his revelation a 
law of nature. Up goes a statue, 
and his words are read as gospel. 
That ’s how we get on in this quaint 
world, climbing to the stars on the 
heaped bodies of our heroes and 
sages. It’s no use quarrelling with 
it. Whether I’m to trample or be 
trampled, teach me, Sanchia, not to 
complain. 

If I had been less certain of what 
honor and conscience had to tell me, 
I had made you mine the day before 
yesterday—not by that kiss you gave 
me, but by others I had given you. 
My beautiful, ardent, noble, thrilled 
young creature, visible incarnation 
of all that is clean and quick, I can 
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thank God that you have kissed me 
once, and that I have done no more 
than receive that benediction. They 
say that holy Artemis bent over 
Endymion as he lay on Latmos. 
’Tis her only stooping: she never 
graced Hippolytus so highly, another 
devotee. And Dante lived to walk 
the dusty ways of Hell, and see the 
live silver of the spheres, having 
received the salutation of Beatrite. 
She bowed to him, once, in the street. 
He never felt chilly after that, nor 
complained of short rations. God 
knows that I shall not. 

The life I lead seems to me reason- 
able, because it shirks nothing, con- 
cedes nothing, is useful, brings me 
back and keeps me close to the real 
Good Things. Did I ever tell you of 
a man I knew once, a man called 
Stansfield, who had what they call 
misfortunes? Such indeed they were. 
His children grew up and went into 
the world; his wife tired of him and 
went her ways also. He was left 
in middle life with nothing but some 
thousands a year and a house or two. 
Odd as one might think it, they 
did n’t satisfy him. He let them 
all go—I believe that he endowed a 
charity with them; an Almshouse of 
sorts. I found him some two years 
ago in a hollow of the Dorsetshire 
Downs, inhabiting a _ shepherd’s 
wooden hut, living mostly on what he 
could coax out of the unthrifty soil. 
He quoted George Borrow to me— 
“There ’s night and day, brother, 
both sweet things; there ’s likewise 
the wind on the heath.” He called 
these the Good Things, and said that 
they were good enough for him. 
The sun the wind, the rain; I too 
find them excellent. And if I want 
another stand-by or a stronghold to 
fly to, I can lift up my eyes to the 
everlasting hills. Black Sail will 
always shelter Mosedale, and in 
Chanctonbury Ring I can find Pan 
and the Nymphs. 

The storm dies down, the wet stars 
behold me. Over the bones of dead 
Briton and dead Roman the leaf 
mould lies quiet, and out of them 
spring old Goring’s beeches. Dim 
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through the dark I can guess at the 
great-breasted downs, and hear afar 
off the tinkle of the sheep-bells. 
Courage comes back after a night 
with Pan at his fiercest; the nymphs 
peer up from the borstal, or through 
the holt; and here gleams a white 
shoulder, and there weave white arms. 
The God of Nature is a kindly soul. 
He likes us to have courage, and 
keep good hearts. 

Farewell, Sanchia, too dear for my 
possessing. I leave you in the keep- 
ing of that benevolent one. “For 
He shall give His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash they foot against a 
stone.” When next I write to you, 
or see your face, lover or not, you 
shall never know it. And I’ll come 
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and pipe at your wedding when you 


bid me. I have what I have, and am 
content. Lo, the dawn is here! 
Farewell. 


[Here ends a phase in the life of the 
writer of these letters. The correspond- 
ence, vitally changed, since it contains 
from this point onwards no word or hint 
of love, continued intermittently for 
another five years. In 1900 Sanchia 
Percival, with her friend’s full sym- 
pathy, accepted the proposals of a Mr. 
Nevil Ingram, a wealthy young gentle- 
man with an estate in the north of Eng- 
land. After that letters became rare, and 
to all appearance a mere interchange 
of civilities. Four years later yet—in 
1904—the writer himself wearied of 
single life. He found a lady to his 
liking, and, I believe, went abroad.]| 


(To be continued) 


AN INTERMITTENT ENGAGEMENT 
By JANE DALZIEL WOOD 


ILLUSTRATED By H. J. Mowat 





SIRS. PALME R— 

#/ pretty and ani- 
mated—and 
Greene Kenyon, 
her brother—good 
to look at and ex- 
tremely eligible,— 
sat in a quiet nook 
on the saatitcessidne: veranda of 
the Club-House, and watched, the 
dancers. 

“Who is the girl in the light blue 
dress and veil and hat?” Kenyon 
asked, with a note of genuine interest 
in his voice. 

“T forgot that you are a stranger 
and don’t know these girls,” his 
sister answered, apologetically rous- 
ing herself from the contemplation 
of an intricate design in a lingerie 
blouse. “In the light blue dress,” 
she repeated musingly; “oh,—that ’s 
Miss Preciousness; and the girl be- 





hind her is Miss Brogden. I wrote 
you about her; she is a great favorite 
of mine. The 

“T beg your pardon,” Kenyon 
interrupted a trifle impatiently, “ but 
I did n’t quite catch the name of the 
girl in the light blue dress.”’ 

“Miss Preciousness,” emphasized 
his sister. “She ’s charming, but— 
there now,—I was afraid of that,— 
Miss Brogden is dancing with Hurd 
Grant. I declare, I do wonder—” 
she mused absently. 

“Mab,” Kenyon interrupted again, 
“T don’t give a hang about this Miss 
Brogden you were everlastingly 
writing me about, but who is this 
Miss Preciousness? Get your mind on 
her for a few minutes, won’t you?” 
he begged persuasively. 

“You want to know about Miss 
Preciousness?” his sister repeated 
quickly, coming out of her reverie; 
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“why I thought I told you about her. 
You must n’t get interested in her,” 
she warned with a smile—“she is so 
uncertain!” 

“Just like a woman!” teased her 
brother. “I’ll be willing to bet 
that Miss Preciousness is the most 
interesting woman on that ballroom 
floor,—and that is saying a good 
deal,’’ he conceded affably. 

“Interesting!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Palmer. “I never said she wasn’t 
interesting,” she laughed, “and I 
don’t deny that she is exceedingly 
attractive,—I said she was un- 
certain!” 

“How do you mean?”’ quizzed her 
brother persistently. 

“She does as she pleases all the 
time, and you can imagine how that 
works out on occasions. It’s hard to 
tell you exactly what I mean.”’ Mrs. 
Palmer hesitated, genuinely puzzled. 

“Can’t you illustrate?” suggested 
Kenyon coolly, determined to ferret 
out all that his sister knew. 

Mrs. Palmer laughed. 

“She does such unexpected things,” 
she explained. “She is Dr. Brock’s 
secretary, but she never lets business 
interfere with pleasure, or her em- 





ployer’s affairs conflict with her 
own.” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed again rem- 
iniscently. 


“What is it?’ Kenyon urged, 
scenting information that he particu- 
larly wanted. 

“T was thinking of a funny thing 
that happened when she had been 
in Dr. Brock’s office only a few 
weeks. One morning she did not 
go to work and the Doctor sent up 
to see if she were sick and she sent 
him word that she was well, but he 
need not expect her that day. This 
of course made him very indignant, 
and he wrote her a stiff, dictatori- 
al letter, commanding her presence, 
and threatening to dispense with her 
services altogether if she did not 
put in her appearance at once. 
Mrs. 


Everybody quotes her answer.” 
Palmer giggled. 

“What was it?” asked Kenyon 
eagerly. 
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“I’m afraid Ill forget it, as I 
do the Lord’s Prayer whenever I 
try to recite it Let’s see, it goes 
somehow like this: 


‘*Dear Dr. Brock, 
I need a new frock, 
And all the dressmakers are dead— 
So I can’t write your letters 
(Send for Miss Fetters), 
I’m making a new dress instead.” 


Kenyon laughed with delight. 
“And Dr. Brock?” 

“Took her advice, and swore he 
would never employ Miss Preciousness 
again; but Miss Fetters was the limit, 
—no one can work with her,—and so 
he tried one after the other, till he 
was worn out and admitted that 
he would be more than glad to get 
Miss Preciousness back. And one 
morning she strolled into his office 
and remarked, “I’ve finished my 
dress!’—and she’s been with him 
ever since. He is a _ chastened 
spirit. And whenever the mood 
strikes her to stay home, or go out 
of town, or do anything else she 
wants to do, she writes him the same 
note, ‘Dear Dr. Brock, I need a new 
frock,’ etc. He may rage inside, 
but he never verbally objects.” 

Kenyon chuckled. 

“How can she do office work and 
find time to go into society?” he 
asked, still intent on information. 

“Oh, she won’t work after three 
o’clock,” answered Mrs. Palmer, un- 
consciously taking a curious fellow- 
citizen pride in Uncertain Miss Pre- 
ciousness, as people will always do 
when questioned about their town 
freaks. And to conventional per- 
sons of Mrs. Palmer’s stamp, any- 
body is a freak who does not conform 
to the laws whereby they themselves 
live. 

‘She used to work from nine in the 
morning until six in the afternoon,” 
she went on with growing interest 
in her recital. ‘““But the truth is, 
Miss Preciousness has no notion of 
taking all day to do anything; so 
she looked around and found a 
better position and wrote Dr. Brock 
something like this,—people who 
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know the old Doctor were immensely 
amused with it: 


““My dear Dr. Brock, 
For fear you should dock 
My wages for staying away, 
I’ve found work to do 
And more money too, 
And I’m there only half of the day!” 


Kenyon chuckled and grinned. ‘‘I 
suppose the old skinflint could n’t 
afford to let her go?” 

‘Offered to double her salary and 
let her off at two o’clock, but she 
told him she could n’t get her work 
done until three, and agreed to stay 
until then.” 

‘‘Am I toinfer from what you have 
said that she is as whimsical about 
her pleasures as she is about her 
work?” 

‘“Miss Brogden says she is always 
giving us ‘the wine of astonishment’ 
to drink! The fact is,’ said Mrs. 
Palmer, decisively summing up the 
situation, ‘‘if I had a million dollars 
I might be induced to speculate in 
cotton futures, but if any one asked 
me to put it up as stakes in a wa- 
ger as to Miss Preciousness’ possible 
course of conduct in any given cri- 
sis in life—mind you, I said pos- 
sible—I’d grab my money and 
hide it under a paper-weight on our 
front piazza!”’ 

‘‘Look,” Kenyon said, dropping 
his voice, ‘‘ she is coming this way,— 
introduce me, will you?” 

“The consequences be on your 
own head,” answered his sister tragi- 


cally. ‘‘Miss Preciousness,’’ she 
said, lifting her voice a little as the 
girl drew near,—‘‘ Miss Preciousness, 


I have been describing you to my 
brother as the woman who always 
pleases herself; come and _ justify 
my pretensions for you.” 

“And after that,’’ returned Miss 
Preciousness with a sunny smile, 
“my coming is nothing short of 
flattery, because I thereby declare 
that 1 want to talk to him really 
and truly, and am not hiding behind 
a bulwark of pleasant lies.” 

“Thank you,” returned Kenyon 
smiling. ‘‘It must be like the Millen- 
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nium to do just as you please,’ he 
went on enviously. ‘‘Have you al- 
ways done so?” 

‘“Yes,’’ Miss Preciousness said with- 
out affectation, “ever since I was 
seventeen and went a martyr to an 
exposition to please my mother, and 
she martyred herself and went be- 
cause she thought I wanted to go, and 
neither of us did what we wanied to 
do, and everybody was miserable, 
and I took typhoid fever, and the 
only good thing that happened was 
when they cut my hair it came out 
curly, so I don’t have to bother 
about that. Now it’s your time 
to talk,” she smiled enchantingly. 
‘‘Do you know any people here in 
Leabury? Is there any one you 
want to meet or to talk about?” 

“There is some one I would like 
to see, now you mention it,’’ Kenyon 
said with an effort of memory. 
‘There ’s a fellow in our town who’s 
been in love with a Leabury lady 
for years, and he says, and a lot of 
his friends say, she is interesting, 
charming and very beautiful; I would 
like you to tell me about her,—I 
would like to see her and judge for 
myself. Do you know Miss Maxton? 
—Miss Moody Maxton?” 

Miss Preciousness smiled a little, 
and then looked perfectly serious 
again. 

“I’m going to tell you the whole 
truth,” she said gravely, “and that 
is a compliment to you, for I seldom 
do it, as I find few people can bear 
it, and almost no one appreciates 
it. I know Moody Maxton very well 
indeed,—better than anybody in the 
world,—but I do not understand her 
and I never knew anybody who did 
understand her, and while I am 
willing to introduce you to her, I 
want you to know that it will never 
be any satisfaction to you.” Miss 
Preciousness did not look malicious 
or spiteful or vindictive as Kenyon 
decided she should look after telling 
such tales on a friend,—on the 
contrary, it seeméd to him in the 
strong limelight of the ballroom that 
she had the saddest expression on her 
face that he had ever seen. 
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‘**T NEVER LISTEN TO PROPOSALS DURING OFFICE HOURS’ 


‘‘Perhaps she has disappointed you 


or broken faith with you,” he sug- 
gested gently. 
“Oh, yes,” Miss Preciousness 


sighed, ‘“‘she does that all the time; 
but I forgive her continually be- 
cause she does n’t do it intentionally.” 
They had reached a doorway that 
looked straight out to sea and 
Kenyon led her out on the wide 
veranda. Suddenly Miss Preciousness 
turned and looked him steadily in the 
eyes. 

‘‘Honest,” she asked seriously, 
“did n’t you know at the very begin- 
ning that I am Moody Maxton?” 

“You!” shouted Kenyon. “I 
thought you were Miss Preciousness!” 

“How could you?” laughed 
Moody. ‘Does that sound like a 
surname? Itisaterm that some of my 
friends use to make up for saying that 
any statement one of them makes 
about me might be contradicted with 
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perfect truthfulness by any one who 
knew me at all,—you know what 
happens when you give a dog a bad 
name?—kind friends do the best they 
can for me by calling me Miss Pre- 
ciousness.”’ ; 

“IT wish I had such discriminating 
friends,’ said Kenyon earnestly. 

“IT don’t know,” sighed Moody, ‘‘a 
name gets such hard use, it ought to 
be a good substantial sort of word 
suitable for all occasions like a black 
dress.” 

“It’s eminently suitable, at all 
events,” returned Kenyon quickly, 
and he was far too much in earnest 
for mere complimentary remarks. 

“You’ve only known me _ ten 
minutes or so, and can’t possibly 
prove that,’ answered Moody re- 
proachfully. 

“It will not be my fault if that 
condition prevails indefinitely.”’ Ken- 
yon retorted; ‘‘please go ahead and 
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give me all the information you can 
on the subject, and I will make such 
researches as I am able.” 

“The only way to find out any- 
thing,’ answered Miss Preciousness 
impersonally, “is by observation and 
experience. I can tell you a few things, 
but after all the evidence is in, and 
you have collected all the data to be 
had, you will still have to depend on 
inspiration or luck—and as I told you 
before, it will be bad luck in the 
end.” ; 

Kenyon, however, thought other- 
wise, and refuted this reasoning with 
such decision that Miss Preciousness 
gave in and helped him in a friendly 
way all the rest of the evening to 
know Moody Maxton, and it was just 
as well that he could not foresee that 
it was a study to last him the rest 
of his life, and even then, there was 
no possibility of ever graduating with 
honors. 

When a woman thinks she is suited 
in millinery or masculinity she goes 
all over the town or country to prove 
it, but when a man thinks he is 
suited he regards his selection as the 
end of the search. 

Kenyon knew the moment he saw 
Miss Preciousness that he had found 
what he wanted, and lost no time in 
entering upon negotiations for posses- 
sion; meantime, Moody (who had al- 
ready gone over the ground pretty 
thoroughly to prove to herself that 
she had not found what she wanted) 
went about her usual business of 
pleasing herself, which happened also 
to please Kenyon, and when two 
people are very much pleased with 
each other, it doesn’t take them 
forever to say So. 

But although he gave his entire at- 
tention to becoming acquainted with 
Moody and learned something new 
every day, the summer waned before 
he chanced upon the side of her 
nature which had got the name Miss 
Preciousness; and it happened on this 
wise. 

They went down on the beach one 
night to watch the high September 
tides, and the great seaward-looking 
veranda was crowded with groups of 
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people, and over the piled up waves 
the moon sailed serenely. 

People came up in twos and threes 
and chatted with Moody and Kenyon, 
and several men tried to monopolize 
her, but she chose to keep with Ken- 
yon and managed to do so without 
emphasizing it. After the evening 
was far spent, they walked together 
to the very end of the veranda nearest 
the water, and the orchestra began 
to play ‘“ Kamennoi-Ostrow.”’ 

‘How beautiful that is!’ exclaimed 
Kenyon, and his eyes sought Moody’s 
face. ‘‘Miss Preciousness!” he cried 
in sorrowful amazement, ‘“‘why do 
you cry?” 

“It’s that minor phrase,” she 
answered, her sweet face flushed, 
and her eyes full of unshed tears. 
“If it were ever played long enough in 
my hearing, I would sway and totter 
to my ruin. I feel,’ she explained 
dreamily, as the music went on and 
the minor phrase died away, ‘‘that 
I am out on the bitter cold Highlands 
of Scotland with not even a Scotch 
plaid to keep me warm, and some 
one whom I love very much is calling 
to me from an inaccessible crag, and 
the ocean is crying out about its 
broken heart. Oh, I am very pitifully 
lonely when I hear ‘Kamennoi- 
Ostrow,’”’ she finished wistfully. 

Kenyon put out his hand and closed 
it over hers,—and managed to do it 
with a delicacy that suggested only 
sympathy, for he felt the time to 
speak was not yet. Miss Preciousness 
swerved the tiniest trifle nearer him, 
and Kenyon understood her dumb 
gratitude and rejoiced. And he had 
his reward, for when a waltz struck 
up she said shyly, “‘I think it would 
be nice to dance this set; would you 
like to?”’ 

It was with great difficulty that 
Kenyon kept his head, but he seemed 
to have a fair share of inspiration and 
a lot of luck and he held her to himself 
very reverently. And she seemed to 
understand his sympathy, for she 
looked up occasionally and smiled as 
one who is sure of being constantly 
comprehended. 

Oh the tenderness of Miss Precious- 
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ness that night! The most blessed 
gift a woman can give a man is ten- 
derness, and there were moments when 
it flooded her face and beautified 
her beautiful eyes, and prompted her 
hands to such touch as the deaf-mute 
acquires to serve for eyes and lips,— 
such touch, Kenyon thought, a man 
might die to feel. And he promised 
himself that night that he would not 
delay another day to beg that tender- 
ness for his own. 

His impatience took him early the 
next morning to Dr. Brock’s office. 
He stood quietly waiting while her 
fingers flew like wings across the 
keyboard of the type-writer. 

“Well?” she said enquiringly as 
she reversed the ribbon. 

“You know that I love you very 
much,” said Kenyon softly; “will 
you marry me?” 

“T make it a rule never to listen 
to proposals during office hours,” 
returned Moody flippantly. 

“Will you please marry me, Dear?”’ 
Kenyon repeated, taking no notice of 
her refusal. 

“No,” answered Moody promptly, 
“T don’t think I will.” 

“Don’t think!” quoted Kenyon 
emphatically. ‘ Does that mean you 
are not certain?” 

“T am never certain about any- 
thing,” answered Moody, calmly. 
“You ask me to marry you and I say 
I do not think I will because I have 
no present intention of doing so, 
but if you happen to want to marry 
me so much that you succeed in 


devising a form of wooing that 
captivates me I might, perforce, 


change my mind.” 

“T care enough to try very hard,” 
Kenyon said quietly with a strong 
ring in his voice. 

Moody sighed. 

“Will you tell me if you care for me 
a little?’’ asked Kenyon eagerly. “I 
mean, do you like me enough to have 
at times the slightest suggestion of 
stronger feeling?”’ 

“Yesterday,” began Moody slowly 
and meditatively, “I loved you a good 
deal—wait a minute,’ she broke off 
energetically as Kenyon uttered an 
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exclamation, “I said yesterday; to- 
day,” she went on coolly, “I don’t 
care at all!” 

“But,” expostulated Kenyon, “how 
can you change so quickly?” 

“ Ah!”’ Moody cried triumphantly, 
“there itis! Howcan I? How can 
I indeed! I am sure J can’t tell you, I 
only know that I do change complete- 
ly every day, and I have long since 
ceased to investigate reasons: Isimply 
make an inventory every morning, 
so I will know how to act during the 
day. For instance, I find out if I 
want to go to the office,—but first 
of all,” she interrupted herself, “I 
find out who I am.” 

“Who you are?” repeated Kenyon, 
troubled and perplexed. 

“Who I am,” repeated Moody 
calmly. “You see,’ she explained 
with sudden and very becoming 
animation, ‘‘sometimes I wake up to 
find myself very well and exultant,— 
young in hope and courage; then I am 
practical and independent and do not 
concern myself about anybody. I 
am Moody Maxton, Dr. Brock’s secre- 
tary, and I go to work and keep 
busy all day.” 

“Yes?” interrogated Kenyon. 

‘“At other times,’’ she continued 
with a different inflection in her voice, 
“T find when I wake in the morning 
that I am Miss Preciousness and I do 
not want to go to the office, and I do 
want to stay home all day and have 
some one love me. I feel a little 
scared and lonely and—and vague— 
how shall I tell you?—I want to feel 
concentrated as you do when you are 
held very close in some one’s arms, 
and then,—and then’”’—she paused 
timidly. 

“Please go on,’ 
quietly. 

“T just want to be very dear and 
tender to somebody who wants me to 
very much,” she finished wistfully. 

Kenyon did not speak immediately. 
There was a good deal to think about, 
and he was very wise in his way. He 
knew Miss Preciousness had been 
frank with him to a degree that she 
would not have indulged in unless she 
cared for him a little, and he did not 
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want to frighten her by a tactless 
or indelicate action, and he felt sure 
if he let her have her own way, she 
would want him to have his occasion- 
ally. 

“You do not feel all those things 
on the same day, do you?” he asked 
at length. 

“No,” said Moody slowly, “it’s 
intermittent.” 

“T’ll tell you what we might do,’ 
Kenyon began as though they were 
discussing a business arrangement, 
‘suppose we have an Intermittent 
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that you feel differently, we will con- 
sider our engagement broken until 
you care to renew it; it will be in- 
termittent!”’ 

“Do you really mean that?” asked 
Moody delightedly. “I think it’s 
perfectly perfect,—but I think it’s 
not very fair to you. I’ve noticed 
that a man likes to have the same 
conditions prevail from day to day. 
That ’s one thing that has threatened 
to dissolve my relations with Dr. 
Brock,—he wants to have his letters 
answered every day whether it rains 
or not. I think it’s 
mighty morbid to get 











into a rut like that.” 

“T am willing to have 
you on your own terms, 
dear,” said Kenyon, smil- 
ing at her description of 
a man’s inclinations, 
“and I am willing to wait 
until you tell me we are 
engaged, which will be 
the next time you care 
for me. Is that the agree- 
ment?” 

“Yes,’”’ she consented 
in a Satisfied, contented 
voice. ‘‘But,’’ she added 
by way of compromise, 
“you will have to find 
out for yourself whether 
we are engaged or not, 
for it would not be proper 
for me to announce the 
fact to you.” 

Kenyon took what 
comfort he could from 
Moody’s rather indefinite 
arrangement and spent a 
smoky night on his board- 
ing-house piazza won- 
dering very much whether 
he would be engaged on 








‘* WONDERING IF HE WOULD BE ENGAGED ON THE 


FOLLOWING DAY”’ 


Engagement? You said a little while 
ago that you cared for me yesterday. 
It is possible that you may care for 
me again, and when you do we will 
consider ourselves engaged for that 
day; if you find the next morning 





the following day to Miss 
Preciousness, or if Miss 
Maxton, secretary to the 
Doctor, would wed her 
profession instead. 

The next evening as he approached 
her home, there came to him the 
strains of a violin,—so sad, so utterly 
heartrending, that he felt himself 
profoundly affected. He had started 
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out buoyantly and exultantly; he had 
thought that their straightforward 
talk would make her self-conscious, 
and self-consciousness is a very good 
attitude of mind for the awakening 
of love. But the pathos of the 
music wrought upon him so, that he 
could not speak when he came at 
last into the library where she was 
playing. “It’s the cry of the sea,” 
she explained dreamily, drawing the 
bow very softly across the violin 
strings, ‘it’s what the waters sob 
out to me when I hear ‘ Kamennoi- 
Ostrow.’ It’s asong ina song.” 

“Play it again,” he breathed. 

Almost as if she heard him not, 
but obeyed an inner command, she 
began the torturing song. 


O heart of mine! 

Wail,—wail,—O heart of mine! 

For the sob of the world’s wild anguish 
Troubles thee, heart of mine! 


O heart of mine! 

Sing,—sing,—O heart of mine! 

For rapture—earth’s deep rapture— 
Kisses thee, heart of mine! 


O heart of mine! 
Break,—break,—O heart of mine! 
For sorrow—earth’s great sorrow— 
Crushes thee, heart of mine! 





The closing note searched the 
man’s very soul. He got up and 
went to the girl. He took the violin 
and bow from her hands, and took 
her hands in his own. She turned 
to him a pitiful little face, and its 
look of mute suffering gripped at his 
very heart. 

“Miss Preciousness!’’ he whispered 
huskily, ‘You are mine, and I can- 
not let you torture yourself so!” 

A little understanding, sympathetic 
smile brightened her face a wee, wee 
bit, and when he took her altogether 
in his arms, she answered him with 
her characteristic cooing little note 
of perfect satisfaction. 

A minute later Kenyon suggested 
softly with suppressed eagerness in 
his voice, “I think you had better 
let me kiss you!”’ and when he saw 
her eyes, they were filled with the 
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tenderness he had sworn to have for 
his own. 

For three successive days there- 
after Kenyon was so happy that he 
quite forgot the contract. It en- 
tirely passed out of his mind that if 
he raged with fever to-day, he might 
expect a chill to-morrow, and he was 
wholly unprepared when he met 
Moody at the door in a dust cap and 
apron and a very businesslike air. 

“Miss Preciousness,”’ he began with 
an eager smile in spite of his perplex- 
ity. 

‘*She ’s not home,” Moody answered 
promptly, whisking at a speck of dust 
that had insinuated itself through 
the screen door. 

“Not home!” repeated Kenyon 
incredulously. “What in the world 
do you mean?” 

“Intermittent means off and on,” 
defined Moody briskly. “Miss Pre- 
ciousness is off for the day about her 
own affairs,—she didn’t leave any 
message at any rate, and it’s never 
safe to infer anything about her—and 
—Moody Maxton is busy dusting.” 

Kenyon went through several suc- 
cessive stages of being nonplussed, 
disappointed and sensible, so when 
he finally spoke he said, “I can’t see 
what you want to dust for!” 

“Personally,” Moody said con- 
fidentially, ‘““I don’t suppose I ever 
would, because I’m not one of those 
frantically clean people. But dust 
worries my type-writer a good deal, 
and makes it work like a cornet 
sounds—like it’s got a sneezy cold 
in its head; so I make a point of 
wiping off the first three layers of 
dirt once in a while.” 

Kenyon looked away toward the 
park and thought a moment, and 
then he said, ‘‘We have n’t provided 
for this contingency. What am I ex- 
pected to do in the circumstances?”’ 

“T can’t say,’ Moody answered, 
with every indication of sincere 
desire to help him as far as in her 
lay, ‘‘but I am sure Miss Preciousness 
won't be back to-day. Her move- 
ments are uncertain.” 

“When she returns,” Kenyon 
said, steadily looking her straight 
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in the eyes, “will you call me up 
over the ’phone and let me know? 
I won’t disturb you again by coming 
around on an uncertainty.” 

Moody flushed a little and did a bit 
of superfluous dusting. “I’m sorry,” 
she said apologetically, “but I do not 
expect to be here when she returns, 
and it would be wise for you to take 
chances, and come around again 
when you think best. Must you be 
going? Good-morning, then; it’s a 
beautiful day!” 

Kenyon took the hint and departed 
with a very polite and serious “ good- 
morning,’ and when he was gone, 
Moody did n’t know whether it was 
a good morning or not, but Kenyon 
was sure it was the worst that had 
ever strayed upon this planet. 

Kenyon had a certain degree of 
pride, and was not devoid of discrim- 
ination, and so, while he went every 
night past Moody’s house, he did not 
venture in again until he heard the 
sad, sweet strains of the cry of the 
sea, which he had reason to believe 
a good omen. 

Moody finished the weird little 

wail before she greeted him, which 
she did with both hands. 
“TI suppose,’’ Kenyon said grimly, 
what time I hear the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and 
all kinds of music, I am to fall down 
and worship!’” 

“Greene,’’ whispered Miss Precious- 
ness wistfully. 

“Dear,” he answered simply, taking 
her hands. 

“Please love me,” she whispered, 
and the next moment from the 
secure refuge of his shoulder she 
whispered, ‘“‘ I love you because you’ve 
got steady eyes and a good memory!”’ 

So you understand how the Inter- 
mittent Engagement progressed, with 
a fever of interest on the part of 
Miss Preciousness, the chill of in- 
difference on the part of Moody, and 
the ever-increasing love of Kenyon, 
who tried to be patient, and succeeded 
tolerably well considering he was of 
the sex whose virtue in that partic- 
ular is said to be mythical. 

One bright autumn day when Miss 
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Preciousness had been gone a month, 
Mrs. Palmer, after vainly quizzing 
him about his affairs, decided that 
the engagement was broken and said 
so. Kenyon did not deny it, and his 
sister started out on her fall shop- 
ping tour with indignation in her 
heart and news for all who wished 
it upon her lips. Fortunately, her 
brother knew nothing of this, else 
he would not have gone into Dr. 
Brock’s office a few days later, and 
after greeting the secretary with dis- 
tant courtesy declared his errand. 

“T have come to borrow a book,— 
that is,” he amended, “if you think 
Dr. Brock won’t mind.” 

“T’m sure he won’t,” the secretary 
answered cheerfully, “if you do not 
happen to select the one he’s going 
to read the next time he wants to 
hunt up a case; but as I don’t know, 
and he doesn’t know, and you 
can’t know which that will be, why 
you will have to take chances.” 

Kenyon sat down without invita- 
tion and began to survey the library 
at intervals. 

“The book I want is a treatise on 
Women’s Moods,—the fourth volume 
on Nervous Diseases, by Dr. W. J. 
M. Knowett.’”’ Kenyon watched the 
effect of this thrust. 

“We have n’t got that,’’ returned 
Moody easily. “ But when Dr. Brock 
wants information on that subject 
he gets out Shakespeare or the 
Proverbs of Solomon. I recommend 
them to your consideration.” 

“Moody,” answered Kenyon, lean- 
ing forward in his chair, ‘‘we have 
played at life long enough,—we have 
foolishly squandered months of hap- 
piness 

“““We have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and we 
have left undone’—go on with the 
Litany,” flashed Moody irreverently. 
“That ’s all very righteous and 
appropriate if one wants to repent, 
but you see I don’t wish to amend 
my ways.” 

“Yes, you do,” contradicted Ken- 
yon coaxingly. “Let’s begin all 
over again from this good hour, 
won’t you?” 
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“No, I won't,” answered Moody 
tersely. 

Quite a long time passed, and then 
Kenyon said quietly, “I appeal.” 

“To whom?” questioned Moody, 
her nimble wit forsaking her as did 
Philip’s once upon a time. 

“To your other mood,” said Ken- 
yon, and his face was intent and tense 
with the look Moody had often seen 
in Dr. Brock’s when a life hung in the 
balance and the merest whiff of ill- 
fortune would send it sinking in the 
scales. “I appeal to the mood I 
love, with its gentle, womanly self- 
surrender and its capacity for lov- 
ing. Oh Miss Preciousness F 

There was ascraping of feet on 
the entrance pavement, 
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heard Moody say slowly and confi- 
dentially, “Well—I did. I—” she 
faltered a little, “I would n’t like 
it to be known generally, but I 
am fearfully superstitious, and Mr. 
Kenyon was the thirteenth man 
to propose to me, and we became 
engaged on the thirteenth of the 
month, and a black cat followed us 
all the way home, and he sent me 
thirteen American Beauty roses the 
next day (it was the florist’s mistake), 
and—and taking it altogether—lI ’ve 
decided it would n’t do to marry him 
because it would have to end in a 
divorce and law is so expensive.”’ 

“TI am superstitious too,” replied 
Mrs. Busybody thoughtfully, some- 





a rapid investigation 
by the secretary, and 
as the bell pealed 
through the offices Moody 
whispered hurriedly, 
“Quick—run and _ hide 
behind the portiére,” and 
Kenyon lost no time in 
taking this advice. 

The secretary went out 
inthe hall to tell the 
patient that the Doctor 
was not in; but Mrs. 
Busybody considered this 
an opportunity and came 
in to pay Moody a visit 





as the latter had foreseen 
would be the case. 

“T hear,” said Mrs. 
Busybody, “that you 
have broken your engage- 
ment with Mr. Kenyon?” 

“Yes?” returned 
Moody, temporizing, at 
the same time wondering 
very hard where she could 
have got that piece of 
information. 

“Of course you know 
your own affairs best,” 
Mrs. Busybody conced- 
ed generously; ‘‘but my 
dear, you must have had 
a very good reason for 
taking such a step!” 

The man behind the cur- 














tain strained his ears, and 





‘**T CAN’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT TO DUST FOR!’” 
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what shocked at the coincidences as 
recounted by Moody, “but I do not 
know that I would carry it so far as 
that. Still—as you say, it must have 
got on your nerves to ™ 

There was a confusion of noises 
caused by persons coming and going 
and asking questions which lasted 
some time, and then Kenyon heard a 
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ise not to breathe it to a living 
soul?” 

“Of course not,’ returned Miss 
Brogden resentfully. 

“You see,’’ Moody explained reck- 
lessly, “there is hardly a thing on 
earth that we agree about. In fact,— 
there isn’t but one thing,—we both 
think Moses wrote the Pentateuch: in- 
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familiar voice and recognized it as 
Miss Brogden’s. ‘“ Moody,” she said, 
“T have just heard that you ’ve 
broken your engagement with Mr. 


Kenyon. What in the world did you 
do it for? Please tell me Miss Pre- 
ciousness. I thought this time you 


had surely found your mate.” 

“T thought so too!”’ Moody’s voice 
quivered, and Kenyon’s heart leaped 
as he thought of the look there must 
be on her sweet face. ‘But,’ she 
went on regretfully,—‘‘if I tell you 
about it,’’ she said impetuously as 
though she were beside herself to 
make the confidence, “ will you prom- 





YOU MUST HAVE HAD A VERY GOOD REASON FOR TAKING SUCH A STEP!’”’ 


deed we are dead sure of it; but he 
likes to read aloud, and I don’t, and 
he likes to play cards and have oyster 
roasts and eat his breakfast every 
morning,—and I don’t. And I like 
thunder and lightning and wind and 
rain and fighting and fireworks 
and explosions and runaway horses 
and cotton speculating—and he 
doesn’t. And he likes chickens and 
cacti and The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
me—and I don’t like them or— 
him 

There was more bell-ringing and 
when things settled down again 
Kenyon heard a man’s voice say, 

















AN INTERMITTENT ENGAGEMENT 


“See here, Moody, what have you 
been doing to Kenyon?” 


“Nothing. Why?” answered the 
secretary laconically. 
“You ’ve broken your engage- 


ment with him?” 

There was no answer to this, and 
Kenyon listened, painfully attentive. 

“Of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness,” he heard the man apologize, 
“but I must say I think you ’ve 
treated him dirt, and unless you ’ve 
got a mighty good reason for break- 
ing with him, I am disappointed in 
you like the mischief.” 

“T had an awfully good reason,” 
Moody remarked casually, not in the 
least affected by the man’s plain 
speaking. 

“T bet you didn’t,” scoffed the 
man roughly. 

“Tt was all on account of the 
German language,’’ Moody invented 
with a facility and delight that gave 
a wild exhilaration to the game. 
“Once I was engaged to a German 
Baron and he taught me some words 
in his wild outlandish language, 
but most of them were just pet names, 
—and I forgot them after our en- 
gagement was broken; but after I 
became engaged to Greene Kenyon 
he began to study German, and he 
pretended to believe the Baron had 
taught me the entire language and 
he insisted on asking me what cer- 
tain words meant.” 

Kenyon, who had never heard of 
the Baron before and knew German 
so well that he never thought of 
mentioning it, was more completely 
dazed by these statements than by 
Moody’s other inventions. 

“One of the words,’ she went 
on, “was Skattlestickinghof, and the 
other was whingsiwangsy, and I never 
heard of them before” (which, the 
man behind the curtain thought grim- 
ly, was about the only truth she had 
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spoken in hours), “and it made me so 
mad for him to be always asking me 
if skattlestickinghof was masculine gen- 
der, or first person singular, subjunc- 
tive mood of the verb skitilecan, that 
I broke my engagement in every 
language and tense ‘5 

A terrific bell-ringing interrupted 
further conversation, and when the 
commotion subsided, there was a 
Sabbath stillness everywhere. 

Kenyon stepped out from his 
hiding place and found the secretary 
alone. She laughed roguishly. “I 
wonder how long it will take those 
three rumors to spread? I have 
given Leabury the ‘ wine of astonish- 
ment’ to drink, and I hope it will 
make them drunk.” 

“Tf you think I can bear the truth 
and appreciate it, I will be exceedingly 
obliged to you if you will state the 
true reason for not marrying me.” 
Kenyon spoke very gravely, with 
stern bitter lines about his mouth, and 
he knew, if Moody didn’t, that he 
was asking her for the last time. 

“T have n’t any, honest,” she said, 
speaking as gravely as he had. 

“T appealed,” he reminded her. 

“You appealed to Miss Precious- 
ness,” Moody said slowly, “and she 
pronounces sentence. The accused is 
condemned to proceed to the court- 
house, get a marriage license and 
engage a minister’s services for to- 
night, and we will make the ‘ wine 
of astonishment’ so strong that no 
one will be sober enough to throw rice 
after our north-bound train!” She 
finished with a nervous little giggle. 

“Moody!” warned Kenyon, his face 
white with uncertainty and drawn 
with pain. 

“Oh, Greene!” cried Miss Precious- 
ness with a sob. “I really mean it, 
for I love you when I am Moody and 
when I am not, and—and—I am so 
tired of fooling!” 














IN THE CASE OF MR. HENRY 
FORSTER 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


HERE is a corner 
‘dt of our bare north 
country which its 
inhabitants call, 
with more appro- 
priateness than 
usually lies in 
Yankee names, 
the Nook of Oncoast. 

On the western margin of the salt 
marsh where Oncoast River fills and 
empties with the tides stands a cluster 
of square houses of creamy yellow 
brick, set in neighborly seclusion 
among sunny fields and orchards. 
Their broad shingled roofs are gray 
with years. They have generous 
chimneys and long rambling ells and 
ample barns. And they have wide 
doors and many twinkling windows 
which hint of firelit spaces within 
and the hospitality of by-gone gener- 
ations. About them century-old 
trees overarch smoothly gravelled 
drives, century-old hedges shelter 
sleepily formal gardens, and unex- 
pected passages lead to hidden lawns 
where dials are. 

That is the Nook—a bit of the older 
England set down in the New; or, if 
you like, a bit of Lotos-land, forever 
flushed with the rosy sunset light of 
untroubled age. In its setting of 
lean Pilgrim country the Nook seems 
doubly warm and bright by contrast. 

But square across its finished 
loveliness there is a gash of desolation 
of fallow fields and woods which 
sprout and die untended. And there 
at the end of an untracked drive, be- 
hind a sombre screen of hemlocks and 
fast rotting elms, a stately mansion- 
house, a masterpiece of eighteenth 
century building, is slowly falling 
into ruin. 
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At the back of the mansion be- 
tween the southern terrace and what 
is left of the stables, on a slope with 
a forgotten garden at its foot, the 
skeleton of a spacious square of con- 
servatories totters, a maze of crazy 
poles and rafters where splinters of 
glass cling and sparkle in the sun, 
and sometimes come tinkling down 
and startle one for the instant need- 
ful for a reassuring glance. But the 
place is quite deserted. There is no 
sound of life there but the cooingof the 
pigeons in the attics, and there are 
no foot-prints, save one’s own, on the 
weed-choked paths. 

That sunny terrace, with its setting 
of mellowed brick and _ shadow- 
chequered flags and rampant green- 
ery ought to bea pleasant place to 
pass a summer afternoon in with a 
book and a pipe and dreams of 
other men and women who dreamed 
there on other summer afternoons. 
But it is not. Somehow it is a 
place one would avoid instinctively, 
a place to linger in the memory 
and come back of nights long after, 
in unwelcome dreams. For a vague 
inhospitality which is not quite a 
menace is in the air there so that one 
might easily fancy, if one were fanci- 
ful, that any spirits of the past who 
revisit this old haunt of theirs come 
not of desire, but because they must. 

A very idle fancy indeed, unless one 
knew that over there in Oncoast 
village, just across the marsh, a 
grim tradition is afloat. This is the 
old Forster place, and they say in 
Oncoast that the Forsters were a 
race with a curse upon them. They 
say that of six generations since old 
John Forster built this house that ’s 
a ruin now, or near it, not one heir 
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lived a peaceful life or died a peaceful 
death. And they go further. Over 
there in Oncoast they ascribe a 
personality to this Doom of the 
Forsters. They make it Something, 
they know not what, but surely 
something of supernatural power and 
diabolic malice. In proof they assert 
that each dead Forster has had wild 
terror fixed in his glazing eyes and— 
a thing less easily credible but much 
more to the point—has had ugly red 
marks on his distorted throat. Call 
it what you like, says stolid Oncoast, 
there’s a Thing which hunted the 
Forsters till the last of them was gone 
and their house was left to crumble 
in that ruin the sombre hemlocks 
fail to hide. 

A childish theory, quite untenable 
in the light of modern knowledge? — 
though quite the sort of thing to be 
expected in a country town where 
vacant minds let themselves cheaply 
to vagrant superstitions. |§ Suppose 
that every Forster of all those six 
harried generations had died as they 
say, what would it point to? A 
Doom indeed, and one so hideous 
that any supernatural Thing, any 
pursuer less fearfully insidious and 
unescapable, would be welcome in its 
place. You think, to be plain, that 
some black streak of madness was in 
the blood, which hounded them till all 
were gone? Is that your theory? 
It’s tenable enough, even in the 
dazzling light of modern knowledge, 
and ugly enough, Heaven knows, to 
glut any seeker after sensations. 
But stolid Oncoast would not accept 
it. Nor can I, without reservation. I 
explained it as madness once myself, 
but now I’m all at sea, remembering 
the testimony of Mr. Arnold Beau- 
chemin. 

Arnold Beauchemin —call it Beech- 
man, please, as Oncoast does—he 
with the backand legs of a sportsman 
and the head of a scholar and the 
face of a monk, knew something of 
the Doom of the Forsters. He was 
Henry Forster’s neighbor on the 
west, as his family had been neighbors 
of the Forsters for many generations, 
and he was Henry Forster's friend 
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as well, so far as any one could be his 
friend, and the inheritor of the tra- 
ditions of both houses. Besides all 
that, those impenetrable gray eyes 
of his saw strange sights in that house 
behind the hemlocks one night thirty 
years or so ago. If he had chosen 
to talk—but he was very busy with 
his cauliflowers and annotations and 
shore-birds all those thirty years, and 
did not talk much in all that time. 

It is my belief that Miss Anne 
Elizabeth Robiehand, the neighbor 
on the east who maintained such a 
gracious dignity on Heaven knows 
what pittance a year, knew something 
too. At any rate the mere mention 
of Henry Forster’s name used to put 
her in a flutter which all her old-time 
self-control could not conceal. And 
Mr. Roger Sherman knew part of the 
story at least, 1 ’m sure,and probably 
Mr. Torrey Bradford. 

But they were close-mouthed as 
our journalistic generation is not, 
and if they knew they chose not to 
speak of the tragedy which must have 
cut across the peaceful memories of 
their lives as the desolation of the 
Forster place still cuts across the 
sunny acres they left behind them. 
But this seems to me at least signifi- 
cant; that after Henry Forster was 
gone three of them, Arnold Beau- 
chemin, Roger Sherman and Torrey 
Bradford, bought the Forster place 
with the avowed purpose of leaving it 
untenanted forevermore. They were 
not men to waste their fortunes, none 
too large, and their repute as prudent 
men, on an empty superstition. 

I’ve said that Arnold Beauchemin 
did not talk much in the thirty years 
which separated Henry Forster’s 
death and his own. Toward the last 
he changed a little. At times it 
seemed as if some secret pressed on 
him till he sought relief in half-veiled 
speech, and once or twice he spoke 
to me, very reticently, of his un- 
fortunate neighbor. And from that 
little, and from some other sources 
which I am not free to name, I 
gathered enough to give me fair hope 
of being able to patch together a 
narrative of the events of Henry 
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Forster’s life and death, and to give 
you some notion at least of Mr. 
Beauchemin’s theory of the Doom 
which overtook him. That a Doom 
did pursue and overtake him Mr. 
Beauchemin, I think, had no doubt. 
His theory of it was so uncanny that 
had it come from any other man 
I might have laughed at it and so 
dismissed it from my mind, as you 
may do. Those who knew Arnold 
Beauchemin, however, are not given 
to laughing easily at his theories. He 
was not an impulsive man. 

Some forty years ago, then, as 
Mr. Beauchemin told the story to 
me, Henry Forster came to his 
inheritance in the Nook by virtue of 
the death of Mr. Julius Forster, whose 
first cousin and nearest of kin he was. 

Outwardly at least it was a suffi- 
ciently enviable inheritance. That 
old place of the Forsters cast no 
forbidding shadow then, but was 
the brightest gem in all the cluster 
of houses by the marsh. Indeed 
it sparkled with an ostentatiousness 
quite out of keeping with the tra- 
ditions of the Nook, whose richness had 
even at that time a soberly autum- 
nal rather than a high summery tinge. 

But Mr. Julius, in the prime of life, 
had been called to pass on along the 
road on which Oncoast steeples stand 
for a finger-post and a sign of warning. 


‘In the village they tell strange stories 


of his death. I took pains to ask 
Mr. Beauchemin for some confirma- 
tion or denial of them, but got little 
satisfaction. Mr. Forster, he said, 
had been in a highly nervous state, 
verging on delirium, for some days 
before the end, which came very sud- 
denly. But if his dead eyes and 
throat bore any confirmation of the 
gossip of Oncoast, the speechless 
confidential valet who had been his 
sole attendant to the last, and the 
undertaker who came down from 
town, said nothing of it. This much 
is certain and no more; that nothing 
about Julius Forster’s passing alarmed 
the good people of the Nook, as the 
circumstances of his cousin Henry’s 
death,ten years later, undeniably did. 

It relieved them a good deal, no 
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doubt, considering what Mr. Julius 
had been, that Henry Forster turned 
out of another type. Unmarked alike 
by idleness or money-getting, ful- 
ly acquainted with the family his- 
tories of the Nook, liking the books 
and pictures and music people have 
agreed to like, shooting as straight 
as a sportsman should, he seemed 
outwardly an ideal heir and an ac- 
quisition. He even had a respect- 
ably pedigreed hobby saddled and 
bridled for the amble down the 
western slope of life. 

The Nook is given to such hobbies. 
Even at that period Mr. Arnold 
Beauchemin was busy with his Dante. 
Mr. Roger Sherman was already 
breeding the cattle and pigs which 
later brought him local fame at 
county fairs, and Miss Robiehand 
was painting miniatures. Henry For- 
ster proved to be a botantist of 
parts, an associate of the Linnaean 
Society in fact. Microscope-cases and 
cabinets formed a noticeable portion 
of the personal belongings he brought 
with him, and he had been lord of the 
manor a very short while, had hardly 
dismissed the last of the stiff-backed 
menials and sold the last high step- 
ping horse, when he began the erection 
of the range of conservatories which in 
their ruin add the finishing touch to 
the wreck of his home to-day. 

There was in his appearance, I 
gathered from what Arnold Beauche- 
min said, a touch of the devotee. 
Certainly the miniature which Anne 
Robiehand painted from memory 
years later, the only one among her 
delicately lifeless creations which 
bears the vitalizing stamp of pain 
and impotent rebellion, shows the 
face of an ascetic enthusiast. A 
fiery spirit rages beneath the cold 
and finely chiselled mask of the flesh, 
and the eyes are those of a minor 
prophet. Born in another age, with 
another inheritance—but it is idle 
to speculate on what Henry Forster 
might have been. 

But Mr. Henry was never a success 
in the simple society of the Nook. 
His reserve seems to have taken a 
passively aggressive form. There 
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was a hint of perpetual concealment 
about him, as though he hid an inner 
and secret life behind the mask of his 
conventionality. His neighbors, for 
all their tolerance, marked that and, 
I think unconsciously, resented it 
faintly as ill suited to the frank 
sincerity of their ways. It was not 
a great thing in itself, but it was 
enough, as time went on, to set him 
and them apart, withdrawing him 
almost wholly from their lives and 
leaving him branded in their minds, 
charitably enough, as “‘odd.”’ 

His only approach to intimacy — 
save that mythical relation with Anne 
Robiehand of which it is not necessary 
to speak more fully here, since it 
never reached fruition, if it ever ex- 
isted—was with Arnold Beauchemin. 
It can only have been the attraction 
of dissimilarity which drew the two 
young men together. The miniature 
bears witness that under his cold 
exterior Henry Forster hid an almost 
volcanic emotionality of some sort, 
while Beauchemin, despite the smiling 
ways and idle wit which they tell me 
marked him then, was to the end of 
his life as evenly poised as the scales 
of Justice. But somewhere the two 
found a point of contact, and in the 
years immediately following Henry 
Forster’s accession the old Oak Path, 
which was the short cut between 
their houses, began to show again 
the ruts of travel which Mr. Julius’s 
interregnum had made dim. 

Aside from that one companionship 
Henry Forster soon became a sclitary 
man, living alone in his big house 
with a staff of servants reduced to an 
elderly housekeeper, a single house- 
maid, and the two men who cared 
for the conservatories. 

It is from this period, I fancy, that 
the Henry Forster of Oncoast tra- 
dition dates, revealed dimly through 
the mist of years as a tall, gaunt and 
yet powerful figure of a man with a 
pale and utterly cold face, save for 
the eyes which seemed, literally, to 
burnin it. Thereare a dozen men and 
women living still who saw him often, 
and the first thing they speak of, the 
one point they all agree on, is those 
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eyes of his. They must have been 
wonderful and tragic. “If you'd 
seen them once you’d never forget 
them,’’ Uncle Loren Chandler told me. 
“They gave you the creeps.’”’ Perhaps 
that describes them as well as any 
words can. When Mr. Beauchemin 
spoke of them as haunted eyes it 
was only the same thought in less 
vivid words. 

And now the frame-work of Henry 
Forster’s story crumbles in my fingers. 
In so lonely and uneventful an exis- 
tence as his, there is, for the outsider. 
no trace of that connecting thread of 
incident and logical progression of 
events which narrative requires. 
Arnold Beauchemin cannot help us 
here nor those loquacious old men 
and women of Oncoast. They have 
nothing to offer but a series of pictures 
widely scattered in time, and wholly 
disconnected. IfIshould state baldly 
all that they can tell it would be 
simply this; that he lived alone, that 
he dropped in occasionally for a hand 
or twoof piquet with Mr. Beauchemin, 
that almost every day he went fora 
long walk through the woods and 
fields. That is all, and yet it repre- 
sents the outwardness of ten years 
in the tragedy of a man’s life. A 
real story, a gradually unfolding plot 
of course lay inside him. What it 
was we can never know, for he kept 
it in himself. And for that reason, 
as I think of him, he attracts me more 
and more, while he repels me, as a 
man of mystery. 

What was it he brooded over on 
those walks, as he went striding, cold 
face set straight ahead, up and down 
the long slopes of the drumlins in the 
pastures? What did he expect to 
see, or hear, when he halted suddenly 
in some hollow and glanced watchfully 
to right and left with those feverishly 
bright eyes, eyes at once impatient 
and wistful, defiant and questioning? 
Nothing you or I would willingly 
brood over, or see, or hear, I am 
sure. ‘He went,” said Uncle Loren 
Chandler, “as if the Old One Himself 
was after him,” once again hitting 
unerringly on the concretely descrip- 
tive phrase. ‘He might have been 
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a terrestrial Flying Dutchman,’ 
echoed Mr. Beauchemin, again muf- 
fling Uncle Loren’s vivid thought in 
words. 

What a terrific figure he must have 
been, for Oncoast, appearing sud- 
denly on the sky-line of some ghostly 
hill—he almost always chose the gray 
of night or morning for his walks— 
striding unseeing over the dun, noise- 
less moss of the bayberry pastures as 
if the Old One Himself were after 
him! No wonder the men who saw 
him at such times remember him 
vividly still, after thirty years. But 
it is only a picture they give us, and 
helps nothing toward understanding 
him. 

What was the baneful elation which 
possessed him that wild December 
day when Uncle Loren met him on 
the beach among the dunes and hid 
himself? He was bent double against 
the buffeting of the northeaster, 
half walking, half running through 
the volleying spin-drift, his cold face 
all alight for once as he shouted aloud. 
Whatever the cause of his excitement 
was, I should not care to feelit. “He 
scared me,’ says Uncle Loren simply, 
‘‘and I got behind a dune.” What 
was it he talked of to himself?—or 
was he calling to another with those 
shrill words which pierced even the 
thunder of the surf? Uncle Loren was 
content to know that it was not him- 
self who was called, and so should I 
have been, I think. 

I might multiply pictures of this 
sort indefinitely and still bring you 
no closer to the man behind them. 
That everything pointed strongly, 
almost indubitably, to some mental 
derangement in him, I was as ready 
to admit, once, as you could be to 
insist. But what was the derange- 
ment? What phanton was it of his 
disordered brain which Henry Forster 
pursued, or which pursued him, in an 
ever narrowing circle through all those 
years? That was the question which 
occupied my mind for a long time 
after I heard the first faint outlines 
of this story, and kept coming back 
to bother me. It seemed that there 
could be no answer to it. And then 
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I was vouchsafed one glimpse into 
the dark world where the recluse 
lived alone. The circle narrowed 
to a point. Henry Forster and his 
pursuer, or his quarry, stood face to 
face at last, and I saw what he had 
seen. It only added to the mystery. 

You may remember that I have 
alluded to certain testimony borne 
by Mr. Arnold Beauchemin, testimony 
which seemed to me to render more 
or less untenable your hypothesis of 
an hereditary madness in the blood 
of the Forsters which accounted for 
all their eccentricities and their mis- 
fortunes. It is time that you should 
listen to that testimony. But Mr. 
Beauchemin spoke of such incredible 
things that it is only fair for us to 
translate ourselves, as far as possible 
to his position when they happened, 
and try to see them through his eyes. 

It is, then the last night of Henry 
Forster’s life, a hot, breathless July 
evening. Mr. Beauchemin, dinner 
over, is sitting in his library, enjoying 
impartially a cigar and an old and 
curious copy of the ‘Vita Nuova” 
which had reached his hands that day, 
when his factotum, one Robert Whit- 
taker, leads in the housemaid from 
the Forster place, a wan-faced girl 
who stammers that Mrs. Lindsey will 
be much obliged if Mr. Beauchemin 
can come over. Lindsey was the 
name of Henry Forster’s housekeeper. 

The girl was so obviously on the 
verge of hysteria, that Arnold Beau- 
chemin, laying down his book, looked 
at her in astonishment. 
> “It’s Mr. Henry,” she said in 
answer to his look. Then her eyes fell 
in sullen embarrassment. “We ’re 
afraid to stay another night alone 
in the house, and that’s the truth,” 
she said doggedly. 

“Mr. Forster is—sick?”” Mr. Beau- 
chemin asked, a suspicion of the 
truth coming to him. 

“He’s seeing things,” the girl 
answered, still sullenly. Then she 
broke down. “For God’s sake, Mr. 
Beauchemin,” she cried, “don’t stop 
to ask questions! Don’t leave two 
women to go through any more of 
this alone! It’s been a week now, 
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and we ’re clean worn out and—and 
frightened.”” Her voice was a wail. 

“T will come with you,” said Mr. 
Beauchemin, rising at once. “The 
Doctor is there, of course?” 

“No sir,’ said the girl, more quietly. 
“Mr. Henry would n’t have him told, 
nor you, nor anybody. He said 
nobody could do anything about it, 
and we didn’t dare to cross him. 
If you could see how he looks at you, 
Mr. Beauchemin, you ’d understand. 
We did n’t dare. But to-night it got 
so bad, him just laying there and— 
and watching, Mrs. Lindsey said she 
could n’t stand it another minute and 
she was going to send for you, willy- 
nilly.” 

‘“Robert,’’ Mr. Beauchemin said 
to his man who had been drinking in 
all this, ‘‘saddle a horse and ride over 
to the village and ask Doctor White 
to come to the Forster place at once. 
And mind youkeep your mouth shut,”’ 
he added warningly noticing the 
man’s eager curiosity. 

“Yes, sir,” said Robert obediently, 
and before morning all Oncoast knew 


that another Forster had “gone 
crazy.” 
Mr. Beauchemin and the house- 


maid plunged out into the warm 
darkness that hid the Oak Path. As 
they entered it a flash of heat light- 
ning lit the overhanging branches 
dimly and the girl clasped Beauche- 
min’s arm convulsively in both hands. 

But in an instant she was herself 


again. ‘I’m all frazzled out,’’ she 
apologized. ‘‘Mrs. Lindsey and me 


has been up with him every night.” 

“Where were the men?”’ Mr. Beau- 
chemin asked, as they stumbled along. 

“They —left,” said the girl. ‘‘ Last 
Wednesday. Patrick and Jim was 
scairt I guess. And I don’t blame 
“em,” she added, her class loyalty 
coming to the top. 

‘But you and Mrs. Lindsey stayed,”’ 
Beauchemin objected. 
“Of course,” said the girl simply. 
We could n’t go and leave him alone, 
could we? He’s been real good to 
us, no matter what folks says about 
him.” 

“You ’re a good girl, Mary,’ 
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her escort, with a sudden little thrill 
of admiration for her loyalty to the 
man whose bread she had eaten. 
“It’s been hard, I’m afraid. Mr. 
Forster has been—violent?” 

He felt the girl, pressing close 
against him, shiver. ‘No,’ she said 


slowly, ‘‘he ain’t been violent. He’s 
just—seen things.’”’ Suddenly she 
halted. ‘‘Mr. Beauchemin,” she 


asked passionately, but almost whis- 
pering, ‘“‘do you believe there can be 
Things that some folks see, and others 
don’t, but they ’re there all the same?” 

At that moment it lightened again, 
and for a flash of time Beauchemin 
saw her looking up at him with eyes in 
which an insane terror showed. “Are 
there Things,” she repeated stub- 
bornly, “that ain’t—like us, but— 
but just as—real?” 

To Beauchemin she seemed on the 
edge of complete break-down. ‘‘ There, 
there, Mary,” he said soothingly. 

‘Don’t ‘ there, there’ me,”’ cried the 
girlimpatiently. ‘‘ I want to know.” 
Her voice dropped to a rapid mono- 
tone. ‘I could take my oath there ’s 
something like that up in Mr. Henry’s 
bedroom. It’s in the southeast 
corner, between the windows. He 
lays and watches it. I wouldn't 
go into that corner for the world, nor 
Mrs. Lindsey either. There ’s some- 
thing there. She’s felt it too. The 
clock’s on a bracket there, but we 
let it run down.” Suddenly her 
voice grew shrill. ‘‘Mr. Beauchemin” 
she whimpered, ‘‘does God let things 
like that be?” 

‘There, there,” Mr. Beauchemin 
said again, helplessly, and the girl 
responded to his need. 

‘“Come on,” she said. “Ill be 
all right now, only—could I just 
kind of hang on to your sleeve till 
we ‘re out of these woods? It’s so 
dark, and I’m sort of—frazzled.”’ 
Her voice was very weary. 

‘Take my hand,” said Mr. Beauche- 
min. ‘‘You’ve been a brave girl, 
Mary. A brave girl, understand.” 

‘No I ain't,” said Mary honestly. 
“T’m scairt to death right now.” 
And somehow, Mr. Beauchemin told 
me with simplicity I thought as 











complete as hers, something of her 
apprehension infected him for an 
instant. 

They groped their way on together 
with no further words till they 
stumbled up the steps of the terrace 
and pushed open the side door of the 
Forster house. In the hall they found 
Mrs. Lindsey sitting on the lowest step 
of the winding stairway, with a dimly 
burning lamp beside her. She rose 
as they came in. 

“T could n't stand it up there any 
longer, alone with him,” she explained, 
‘‘so I set down here to wait for you. 
I knew you ’d come.” 

“He is in his own room?” Mr. 
Beauchemin asked. Instinctively he 
whispered, as she had done. 

Mrs. Lindsey nodded. 

“Then I'll go up at once,” said 
Mr. Beauchemin —‘“‘if there’s a 
light?” 

“There ’s a candle in his room, sir,”’ 

said the housekeeper. Then the re- 
action came and the hard-faced old 
woman burst into tears. “I had n’t 
ought to let you go up,” she said. 
“There ’s something terrible about 
this. I don’t know what it is, but I 
feel it. I won’t let you go!” she 
cried. “There ain’t no call for you 
to get mixed up in it, whatever it is. 
You staydown here. It’s enough just 
to have a man in the house, so we ain’t 
alone. You set here and Mary and 
I’ll do for Mr. Henry. Mary’s a 
good girl, if she is a Catholic. She’s 
helped me a lot. But don’t you go 
up. 
At that the girl broke into nervous 
sobbing too. “Don’t you go up 
there, please, Mr. Beauchemin,” she 
begged. 

“There, there,’ said Mr. Beauche- 
min, ineffectively as ever. ‘“‘ You ’re 
both tired out. There, there, make 
yourselves a cup of tea while I see 
what can we do for Mr. Forster.”’ 

“God bless you,” cried the old 
housekeeper, sinking down on the 
stair and weeping afresh. “ You 
don’t know what a relief it is to have 
some one round that ain’t—nervous.”’ 

Mr. Beauchemin may not have been 
nervous, but by his own confession 
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he was far from comfortable as he 
picked his way through the gloom 
up those long winding stairs. He had 
never been a timid or a superstitious 
man, and then, for the first time in his 
life, he learned what the dread of the 
unseen is. In the dim light of the 
upper hall the dark furniture and the 
white mouldings of the long range of 
doorways loomed vague and unnatu- 
ral. He caught himself peering at the 
looming shapes, as if from among 
them some Presence might step out to 
confront him, and listening, and walk- 
ing softly, as if a careless footstep 
might arouse some slumbering Thing. 
It shamed him, but as he went on 
down the hall the sensation became 
more and more oppressive, and when 
at last his fingers touched the latch 
of Henry Forster’s chamber door 
they were nerveless. What it was 
he dreaded he might see inside he 
did not know, and still he hesitated. 

But resolution was the lymph of 
the blood his Huguenot ancestors had 
left him, and in a moment he had 
pressed the latch and entered. 

A single candle burned in the big, 
low-ceiled, panelled chamber, light- 
ing it very badly, and Arnold Beau- 
chemin’s first glance—I may as well 
tell it, for he told it himselfi—was 
toward that southeast corner where, 
between two windows, a clock stood 
on a bracket and did not tick. Then, 
shamed again, he turned toward the 
high four-posted bed where the gaunt 
figure of a man lay outstretched un- 
der the bedclothing and did not stir it 
even by a breath. 

The figure was so very motionless, 
the room so very still in the flickering 
candlelight, that Mr. Beauchemin 
wondered if he were not standing 
in a death chamber. But as he 
approached the bed Henry Forster 
looked up at him. His face was 
so worn and pallid that it was like a 
gray shadow on the pillows, and his 
eyes held an eerie and disconcerting 
brightness. He nodded wearily in a 
pitiful travesty of his old calmly 
courteous manner. 

“You ’re good to drop in, Beauche- 
min,”’ he said. “But you ’d better 
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go at once. It’s not going to be— 
pleasant here to-night.” 

Mr. Beauchemin drew a chair to 
the head of the bed and sat down. 
“We'll make it pleasanter than it 
has been, at any rate,”’ said he, “I’ve 
sent for Doctor White.” 

Henry Forster’s lips curled. “A 
doctor!”” he whispered, smiling in 
tired mockery. “A doctor!” He 
glanced up at Beauchemin again 
with those eerily bright eyes. 

“A doctor always helps—”’ his 
visitor began stoutly, and then 
stopped. Henry Forster had _for- 
gotten him, apparently. He was 
looking into that shadowy corner 
where the clock stood silent on its 
bracket, and that little cynical smile 
drew his lip back unpleasantly. “A 
doctor—for me!” he murmured, as if 
in explanation of some sorry jest. 

He looked so steadily, and seeing- 
ly, spoke with such apparent certainty 
of a listener, that Beauchemin found 
himself looking too, and waiting, till 
a shudder ran through him, and the 
little muscles of his scalp were creep- 
ing. At that he pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“The Doctor ought to be here soon,” 
he said. “I'll sit with you till he 
comes.”’ 

As if it were an effort Henry 
Forster ceased gazing at—whatever 
he was gazing at—and looked up 
again. ‘“ You’d better go,” he said. 
“Tt is coming soon now, I am sure. 
And it won’t be pleasant.” 

“What is coming?” asked Beau- 
chemin, thinking it best to humor 
him. 

But the question stirred Henry 
Forster into momentary energy. He 
hitched himself up a little on his 
pillows and looked earnestly into 
Beauchemin’s face. And the trying 
thing, Mr. Beauchemin told me, the 
thing that made him glance away, 
was that the eyes of the sufferer 
were those of a sane man. 

“JT wish I knew,” said Henry 
Forster eagerly. “It’s the thing that 
has hung near me all my life, and yet 
always just out of reach. I wish I 
knew.’ Suddenly he sat up in bed. 





“Why should n’t it be Life itself?’’ 
he asked excitedly. “Just blind, 
naked Life? There’s Life and to 
spare in this old planet. I’ve felt it 
round me times enough, a primeval, 
burrowing Life that never comes to 
light, Activity without Emotion, 
Desire without Consciousness, Malig- 
nancy without Reason——” 

“There, there,” stammered Arnold 
Beauchemin, appalled at the out- 
burst his careless question had called 
forth, and Henry Forster, exhausted, 
sank back on his pillows and smiled 
grimly up. 

“You ’d better go, Beauchemin,” 
he advised again. “I shall find out 
what it is soon, and it won’t be— 
pleasant, I am sure of that.” 

“T’m staying,” said Arnold Beau- 
chemin. 

For an instant the fever abated in 
Forster’s eyes and left them soft and 
grateful. “ You’re a good chap,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’ve had your warning. 
If you won’t take it—Thanks!”’ He 
thrust out the fleshless frame-work 
of his sensitive scholar’s hand, and 
his friend gripped it in silence. 

“We shan’t have long to wait, I 
hope,” said Forster, finally. 

Hope! It was a grim word to 
choose in such a case. And yet, 
as the minutes dragged by in the 
heavy silence of the chamber, and 
faint airs sucked about the guttering 
candle, and the enigmatical sounds 
of night, indoors and out, set his 
nerves a thrill, Mr. Beauchemin found 
himself sharing Henry Forster’s hope 
that whatever was to happen might 
happen soon. 

That something unthinkable, un- 
imaginable, was to happen in that 
chamber he no longer doubted. The 
sense of an impending Something 
close at hand in the obscurity about 
him, the alert, expectant watchfulness 
in the unwinking eyes of Henry 
Forster, lying motionless beside him, 
clasping his hand and gazing, always 
gazing steadily into the corner be- 
neath the silent clock, made doubt 
harder than belief. 

And so Arnold Beauchemin, tense 
and hardly breathing, sat there wait- 
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ing for he knew not what. Once 
Mrs. Lindsey thrust her haggard face 
inside the door, but he motioned her 
away with his free hand, and sat on 
through the dragging minutes till at 
last the clocks in Oncoast steeples, 
over across the marsh, boomed out 
ten faintly reverberating strokes. 

Mr. Beauchemin could not believe 
them. It was longer than that since 
he had been sitting in the yellow 
lamplight of his library, idly turning, 
the black-lettered pages of his new 
treasure. It was a lifetime ago, 
in another world. Would Doctor 
White never come? he wondered. 
Somehow he had set the Doctor’s 
coming as the ending of his vigil. If 
that blunt, burly, rotund little man 
once bustled into the room, uncanni- 
ness must vanish. And just then, as 
if in answer to his unspoken appeal, 
he heard the grating of the Doctor’s 
wheels as his chaise turned from the 
highway to the gravel of the drive: 
“Thank God!” Arnold Beauchemin 
muttered half aloud. 

Even as he spoke, it happened. 

A little stronger breath of air 
puffed in at the open window. The 
flame of the candle flared upward 
once, and disappeared and left the 
room in thickest night. And then, 
without warning, Henry Forster 
seized his wrist with the claw-like 
fingers of both hands, and drew a 
shuddering breath, and spoke. 

“At last!” he cried, with mad 
exaltation in his voice. “We shall 
see it now at last. Look!” 

Slowly, unwillingly, Arnold Beau- 
chemin turned his head and looked 
where he knew his companion must 
be looking, and his senses reeled. 
For in the corner, between the vague 
oblongs of the windows something 
was gathering itself together from 
the void and taking shape from the 
darkness. Slowlyit swam and melted 
till it glowed recognizable and dimly 
luminous. It was the glimmering 
mockery of a human face. 

As he gazed, Arnold Beauchemin’s 
body grew rigid. For that face, 
wherein was only bare naked grovel- 
ling Life, Life without articulate 
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Emotion, hungry Desire without 
Consciousness, Malignancy without 
Reason or Intelligence, was yet the 
face of Henry Forster himself, who 
lay beside him on the bed, clutching 
his wrist convulsively in an iron grip 
and moaning words of prayer. 

Nauseated with horror, with lights 
swimming before his eyes and the 
blood booming in his ears, Arnold 
Beauchemin gazed at It. And as he 
watched It moved, and left its corner, 
and came towards the bed, and in 
Its sightless eyes vague menace 
glowed. Nearer and nearer It came 
as Beauchemin watched, till suddenly 
Henry Forster, with a sob of terror, 
let his wrist drop and he felt himself 
sliding from his chair into a merciful 
gulf of blackness, while a half-choked 
scream rang in his ears. 

So Doctor White found them when 
he came up, in a dark and empty 
room, Arnold Beauchemin lying 
senseless by the head of the high four- 
poster, and Henry Forster huddled 
on it, with a nameless horror fixed in 
his glazing eyes, and ugly red marks 
on his twisted throat. 

That is the incredible evidence 
which Arnold Beauchemin offered and 
others corroborated. Hereditary mad- 
ness, do you call it? Then tell me 
what it was that Arnold Beauchemin 
sawthat night. Thought transference 
say you? Perhaps. You are wel- 
come to your theories. It is all a 
mystery to me. It was Arnold 
Beauchemin’s belief, I think, that 
there may be more life about us than 
we see, of blind, primeval Life that 
rarely comes to light though always 
beating at the bars. But some- 
where in the bodies or the minds of 
the Forsters, perhaps, or in their 
house, it found a means of breaking 
through. It is a weird notion. 

But three New England Brahmins 
were so much impressed by it that 
they shut up that house. If you 
are curious it could be arranged, I 
think, for you to sleep a night there. 
Stolid Oncoast would accompany 
you as far as the end of the drive, and 
bid you God-speed, and wait with in- 
terest your report of what you saw. 













































Ir was not so long ago that Mr. 
William Winter published a volume of 
recollections called ‘‘Other Days,” 
which contained chronicles and mem- 
ories of actors. He now has written a 
similar volume, called ‘‘Old Friends.” 
These are literary recollections of 
other days, the former book having 
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consisted of stage recollections. Mr. 


Winter is older than I am, but we 
have known a great many of the 
same people. They were younger 
when Mr. Winter first knew them 
than when I knew them. He and 
Aldrich and Bayard Taylor and 
Stedman and Stoddard were young 
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men together. They belonged to the 
same Bohemian club, if club it could 
be called, which was composed of a 
few young writers, poets and journal- 
ists, who drank beer together, talked 
literature and the arts and swore 
vows of eternal friendship in a little 
German restaurant long since passed 
away. Mr. Winter devotes a chapter 
to those Bohemian days. 

The place of meeting in 1859-60 
was a basement restaurant on the 
west side of Broadway, not far from 
Bleecker Street. It was kept by a 
German named Pfaff. Henry Clapp, 
then on the staff of the New York 
Leader, discovered Pfaff. Clapp sub- 
sisted chiefly on coffee and tobacco, 
and he found that Pfaff not only 
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served good beer, but 
made good coffee. He 
told his friends, and 
gradually the place be- 
came ‘‘the haunt of writers 
and artists, mostly young, 
and, though usually im- 
pecunious, opulent in their 
youth, enthusiasm and _ar- 
dent belief alike in a rosy 
present and a_ golden 
future.” 

The place, according to 
Mr. Winter, was roughly 
furnished, containing a 
few chairs and tables, a 
counter, a row of shelves, 
a clock, and some barrels. 
At one end of this base- 
ment, under the sidewalk 
of Broadway, there was a 
sort of cave, in which was 
a long table; and after 
Clapp had assumed the 
seeptre as Prince of Bohe- 
mia, that cave and that 
table were preémpted by 
him and his votaries at 
certain hours of the day 
and night, ‘“‘and no stranger 
ventured to intrude into 
that magic realm.” 

2 

Mr. Winter goes on to 
tell who were the sub- 
jects of this Prince of Bo- 
hemia. He himself, if I mistake not, 
is the sole survivor. Thither, he 
writes, came George Arnold, “hand- 
some, gay, breezy, good-natured— 
one of the sweetest poets in our 
country who have sung the beauties 
of nature and the tenderness of true 
love.” Walt Whitman was often 
there, his hair and beard grizzled, 
his keen steel-blue eyes gazing with 
bland tolerance on the frolicsome lads 
around him: Charles Dawson Shan- 
ly, “a charming essayist and a grace- 
ful poet, quaint in character, sweet 
in temperament, modest and gentle 
in bearing”; and Launt Thompson, 
George H. Boughton, Edward F. 
Mullen, and Sol Eytinge, Jr., the 
artist and illustrator. 
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The most striking figure 
in this group, according 
to Mr. Winter, was Fitz- 
James O’Brien, who wrote 
about the stage for the 
Saturday Press, for which 
paper T. B. Aldrich wrote 
the book reviews. O’Brien 
is described as ‘the most 
potential genius and the 
most original character in 
this group.” His stories, 
“The Diamond Lens” and 
‘*The Wondersmith,”’ were 
published in the early 
numbers of the Adlantic 
Monthly, and were hailed 
“as the most ingenious 
fabrics of fiction that had 
been contributed to our 
literature since the days 
of Edgar Allan Poe.”” Once 
when O’Brien was down 
on his luck, Winter lent 
him his lodgings to write 
in. Heremained there two 
nights and a day and 
produced a story which he 


sold to Harper's Maga- 
zine for what was then 
considered a large price. 


He immediately bought 
new clothes, dined at 
Delmonico’s (then at 
Broadway and Chambers 
Street) and spent what he 
had earned in less time 
than it took him to make it. In 
summing up his own and the attitude 
of others toward O’Brien, Mr. Winter 
says: 
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As to O’Brien, friendship had to be 
charitable toward infirmities of character 
He lacked both 
moral courage and intellectual restraint. 


and errors of conduct. 


He was wayward, cholcric, defiant, some- 
times almost savage; but he was generous 
in disposition and capable of heroism, and 
his works afford abundant evidence of the 
imagination that accompanies genius and 
the grace that authenticates literary art. 
Among my Bohemian comrades he was not 
the most beloved, but he had the right to 
be the most admired. 

into 


others who came 


Among 








HENRY CLAPP, JR. 
“the cave” at Pfaff’s was William 
Dean Howells— 


now the voluminous and celebrated nov- 
elist. 
to the consternation of the literary world, 
dimmed the shining stars of Scott and 


He whose effulgent criticism has, 


Thackeray, came into the cave, especially, 
as afterward was divulged, for the purpose 
of adoring the illustrious Whitman. Mr. 
Howells at that time was a respectable 
youth in black raiment, who had only just 
entered on the path to glory, while Whit- 
man, by reason of that odoriferous classic, 
the ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,”’ was in possession of 
the local The meeting, of 
course, Was impressive. ‘‘Walt’’ at that 
time affected the Pompadour style of 
shirt and jacket—making no secrecy of 
anatomy—and his hirsute 


Parnassus. 





his brawny 
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chest and complacent visage as 
usual, on liberal exhibition; and he tippled 
a little brandy and water and received his 
admirers’ homage with characteristic be- 


There is nothing like genius— 


were, 


nignity. 
unless possibly it may be leather. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing 
that Mr. Winter did not love Mr. 
Howells as well as he loved some of 
the real Bohemians of Pfaff’s, and he 
openly resents what the novelist 
has written about that coterie: 

Fancy is both a wonderful faculty for 
a writer of fiction and a sweet boon for the 
reader of it. I have regretted the absence 
of Mr. Howells from a casual festival 
which occurred in Pfaff’s much 
about the time of his advent there, when 


cave, 
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the lads (those tremendous revellers!) 
drank each a glass of beer in honor of the 
birthday of Henry Clapp, and when he 
might, for once, have felt the ravishing 
charm of Walt Whitman’s colossal elo- 
quence. It fell to the lot of that great 
bard, I remember, to propose the health 
of the Prince of Bohemia, which he did in 
the following marvellous words: ‘That ’s 
the feller!’’ It was my privilege to hear 
that thrilling deliverance and to admire 
and applaud that superb orator. Such 
emanations of intellect seldom occur, and 
it seems indeed a pity that this one should 
not have had Mr. Howells to embroider it 
with his ingenious fancy and embalm it 
in the amber of his veracious rhetoric. 
Sad to relate, he was not present; and, 
equally sad to relate, the “types” whom 
he met at Pfaff’s cave, and with whom he 
was “‘distinctly disappointed,” 
were quite as ‘distinctly dis- 
appointed’? with him. They 
thought him a prig. So much 
for Bohemia. 


An effort was made 
to revive Pfaff’s, a few 
years ago, and farther up 
Broadway —at 24th Street, 
I believe,—but it was not 
successful. The real Bohe- 
mians had now settled 
down as serious men and 
fathers of families. 


2 
Of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whose centenary 
has just been celebrated, 
Mr. Winter says: 


‘ 





Holmes was a great poet, 
even though he never wrote 
an epic, just as Gray was a 
poet for his Elegy 
alone. It pleased Holmes, 
however, to write many poems 
of and he has 
been designated, sometimes a 
little disdainfully, ‘‘an 
sional poet.’’ He was 
than that. His achievements 
in that vein, meanwhile, are 
incomparably fine, and _ the 


great 


“occasion,” 
: occa- 
more 


felicitous verse for ‘‘occasions’’ 
well 


that he wrote so was 
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made doubly charming and splendidly 
effective by his beautiful delivery of 
it. At times when he had thus to speak 
he became eagerly animated; joyously 
excited; keenly conscious of the intellect- 
ual value of the feat to be accomplished 
and of the effect to be produced. 

His countenance, pleasingly eccentric 
rather than conventionally handsome, and 
more remarkable for intensity and variety 
of expression than for regularity of feature, 
would, at such moments, glow with fer- 
vency of emotion; his brilliant eyes would 
blaze, as with interior light; his little, 
fragile person, quivering with the passion- 
ate vitality of his spirit, would tower with 
intrinsic majesty; and his voice, clear and 
sympathetic but neither strong nor deep, 
would tremble, and sometimes 
momentarily break, with ardor 
and impetuosity of feeling, 
while yet he never lost control 
of either his metrical fabric, 
his theme, his sensibility, or 
his hearers. He was a 
summate artist, whether in 
words or in speech. 


7 


I am surprised at this, 
for I should have thought 
Holmes a poet with whom 
Winter would have little 
sympathy. That he was 
sympathetic with Aldrich 
I can readily understand. 
When Aldrich left Bohe- 
mia, he told Winter that 
he was going and that he 
proposed to try his luck in 
Boston. He did not try 
in vain. Of Aldrich Mr. 
Winter says: ‘‘No sweeter 
lyrical poet has appeared 
in America. His touch was 
as delicate as that of 
Herrick, whom he loved, 
but did not imitate, and 
his themes are often kin- 


con- 


dred with those of that 
rare spirit—the Ariel of 
sentiment, fancy, and 


poetic whim.” Here is an 
amusing anecdote of Ald- 
rich and Whitman. 
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In my Bohemian days it was my fortune 
—or misfortune, as the case may be—to 
meet often and to know well the Ameri- 
can bard, Walt Whitman. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he did not impress 
me as anything other than what he was— 
a commonplace, uncouth, and sometimes 
obnoxiously coarse writer, trying to be 
original by using a formless style, and 
celebrating the proletarians who make the 
world most uninhabitable by their vulgar- 
ity. With reference to me Walt’s views 
were expressed in a sentence that doubtless 
he intended as the perfection of contemp- 
“Willy,” he said, ‘‘is 


> But I remember 


tuous indifference. 

cr ’ 
a young Longfellow. 
one moment when he contrived to inspire 


Aldrich with a permanent aversion. The 


WALT WHITMAN 











company was numerous, and the talk was 
about poetry. ‘‘Yes, Tom,” said the in- 
spired Whitman, “I like your tinkles. I 
like them well.’’ Nothing could have 
denoted more distinctly both complacent 
egotism and ill-breeding. Tom, I think, 
never forgot that incident. 


Here is another Aldrich story: 
“Once in Paris he invited Mark 
Twain to take a stroll, saying that 
he had something to show to him, 
interesting and worthy of special 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


attention. The ‘stroll’ proved to be 
a walk of about a mile, round and 
round, along contiguous streets, end- 
ing at a bookstore near to the hotel 
in the Rue St. Honoré, from which 
the pedestrians had started. One of 
the books displayed in the window 
was a copy of the poems of Aldrich. 
‘I have asked this shopkeeper,’ said 
Tom, ‘if he has any more of the works 
of Aldrich, and he says no; so you see 
the sale has been large, for this is the 
only copy left, but he says he has 
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several shelves full of the works of 
Mark Twain, and more of them in 
the basement. I’m afraid you are 
not appreciated in France.’ The 
sale of Twain’s book had actually, 
of course, been large.” 


2 


Of Bayard Taylor, whom Mr. Winter 
knew not only as a friend but as a 
fellow-journalist, for Taylor was for 
a long time connected with the New 
York Tribune, he says: 

Taylor’s rank as a poet will be de- 
termined after another generation of 
readers has arisen, when he is no longer 
remembered as specifically a traveller 
and a journalist; and that rank will 
be high. He was distinctively a poet, 
but under the pressure of necessity he 
delved in so many lines of literary 
labor that his miscellaneous publicity 
obscured him in the vision of his 
own period. It has taken America 
some time to learn fully the excep- 
tional value and abiding charm of 
such noble verse as that of William 
Cullen Bryant and such exquisite prose 
as that of Donald Grant Mitchell, and 
to realize that it possessed in Fitz- 
Greene Halleck one of the strongest, 
sweetest poets that have swept the 
harpstrings of the human heart. Time 
will do justice to the fine poetic genius 
of Bayard Taylor. Here is an anec- 
dote that Taylor tells against himself: 
‘‘T had delivered a lecture in one of 
our rural towns,’’ so said my old friend, 
‘‘and several of my auditors were 
accosting me with expressions of their 
satisfaction. One person in particular 
was effusively eager, saying: ‘I am 

delighted, Mr. Taylor, to make your 
acquaintance. I have read everything 
that you have ever written, and I 
have greatly enjoyed it all.’ This was 
pleasant to hear, and, as he grasped 
my hand with evident friendship, I re- 
sponded with a request for his opinion of 
my poetry. A look of overwhelming 
astonishment and perplexity came into 
his face. ‘Your poetry?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Have you ever written any poetry?’ 
This, I need not tell you, satisfied my 
curiosity.” 








/ 
/ 
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Taylor had a keen sense of humor, 
and no one enjoyed this more than he 
did. 


FH 


Neither Taylor, Stoddard, nor Sted- 
man, according to Mr. Winter, was 
associated with the Bohemian club 
of Pfaff’s cave. I will not dispute 
with Mr. Winter in a matter of which 
he knows so much better than I do, 
but Mr. Stedman himself is my 
authority for saying that, if not 
actually one of Pfaff’s Bohemians, 
he was a fréquent visitor at ‘‘the 
cave,” and he has told -———— 
me many anecdotes of 
Prince Henry Clapp and 
his devoted subjects, in- 
cluding George Arnold and 
Ada Danforth, an actress 
of long ago. Mr. Winter 
met Dickens when he was 
in this country, and evi- 
dently the great novelist 
took a fancy to him, for 
he invited him to come 
and see him when he went 
to England, and this invi- 
tation Winter accepted, as 
who would not? But when 
he visited England Dickens 
had already passed away, 
and it was at his grave | 
and not his house that he 
renewed the acquaintance. | 

as 

That Dickens ‘‘ made 
up” before he faced an 
audience is a secret of 
the prison house that is 








felt hat; his right foot was wrapped in 
black silk, for he had been suffering from 
gout; and he carried a plain stick. After 
he had boarded the steamship, and while 
he was talking with the captain and other 
officers, the members of our little party 
assembled in the saloon with what he 
afterward jocosely described as ‘“‘bitter 
beer intentions.’’ Soon he approached 
our group, and, addressing me, he said: 
“What are you drinking?’’ I named the 
fluid, and, responding to his request, filled 
a tumbler for him. He shook hands with 
us all around, with a grasp of iron, emptied 
his glass, put it on the table, and turned 











quite new to me. 

When before an audience 
{writes Mr. Winter] Dickens 
assumed the pose of an actor. He wore 
evening dress, but he used the accessories 
of footlights and also a colored screen 
as a background; and he “made up” 
his face as actors do. There was in his 
reading an extraordinary facility of 
impersonation, and he employed all 
essential means to heighten the desired 
effect of it. Now he was himself. The 
actor had disappeared. The man was 
with us, unsophisticated and unadorned. 
He wore a rough travelling suit and a soft 
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BAYARD TAYLOR 


to greet the old statesman, Thurlow Weed, 
who had just then arrived; whereupon, 
immediately, I seized that glass and, to 
the consternation of the attending stew- 
ard, put it into my pocket—mentioning, 
as I did so, Sir Walter Scott’s appropriation 
of the glass of King George IV. at the 
civic feast in Edinburgh, long ago. The 
royal souvenir, it is recorded, fared ill, 
for Sir Walter sat upon it and broke it. 
The Dickens souvenir survives and is still 
in my possession.” 
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Of Stedman, who only ®™ 
so short a time ago left 
this world, Mr. Winter has 
much to say. They were 
associated in the old days 
on the Tribune and they 
kept up their friendship 
to the end, but he tells no 
anecdotes of Stedman. It 
is of his poetry that Mr. 
Winter has the most to 
say. 


. 


The songs of the poet are 
sifted into the minds of men as 
the sunshine is sifted into the 
trees of the forest. In that 
way the muse of Stedman 
has become a loved companion 
to thousands of responsive 
souls; in that way his influence 


has wrought and his _ solid 
fame has grown. I some- 


times think that the deadliest 
foe of creative impulse in po- 
ctry is the faculty of criticism, 
and that our poetic literature 
will never, as a whole, acquire 
the opulent vitality, bloom 
and color of old English po- 
etry until our authors cease to 
be self-conscious and critical, 
and—as that rare poet Richard 
Henry Stoddard so often and 
so happily has yield 
themselves fully to their emotions. But 
the faculty of as Stedman 
, becomes Never 
I found in any of his narrow 
doctrine or a blighting word. 
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If Long Island does not blossom as 
the rose it will not be the fault of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and numerous 
land development companies. I ven- 
ture to say that within ten, possibly 
five, years’ time as great a trans- 
formation will take place on Long 
Island as takes place in the city of 
New York every decade. Every one 
has admitted for years and years that 
Long Island was a garden spot, not 
only a truck-garden spot, but a flower- 
garden spot if properly cultivated. 
It has so many characteristics; for 
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though, on the face of it, it would 
appear to be an unbroken level, it has 
some rolling country, and it has the 
sea. Some years ago Dr. Holmes 
described Manhattan Island as a 
tongue of land that laps up the cream 
of the commerce of a hemisphere. 
I do not know whether Long Island is 
going to lap up the cream of commerce 
but it is surely going to lap up the 
cream of home-building; and possibly 
it may lap up the cream of commerce 
as well, for there is much talk about 
landing ships, passengers and cargoes 
at Montauk Point instead of in the 
harbor of New York. This would 
save a day in travel between New- 
York and London, and a day saved 
in this way is worth I should not 
venture to say how many hundred 
millions to the American man of bus- 
iness. 
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For many years Long Island has 
lain dormant; but now, thanks to 
bridges, to tunnels and to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, it is coming into 
itsown. It has always proved attrac- 
tive to the rich and great and to the 
poor, but not so much to the poor and 
proud. With all the promised facil- 
ities for getting to Long Island, the 
latter—a sadly neglected class in 
this country—will find an opportunity 
for establishing real homes. By the 
first of the new year, you will be able 
to get into an electric train at your 
door on Long Island, and have your 
dinner at the Waldorf without change 
of vehicle. A lady may put on her 
dinner gown in her own house on 
Long Island, and in anywhere from 
thirty to forty-five minutes can be 
seated at a dining-room table in Man- 
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hattan. There is much 
to say in favor of Long 
Island. Though I was 
born there, I left at the 
tender age of nine for 
another State, so my con- 
nection with that island 
is not very close, though 
my recollections of it are 
pleasant. There is little 
left of the Long Island 
that I once knew, and 
perhaps it is just as well. 


2 


All these improvements 
are interesting and desir- 
able; is there to be no 
end to them? Are New 
York and its suburbs al- 
ways to be in a state 
of upheaval? Are we no 
sooner to build up but 
we must turn to and tear 
down again? I have 
been living for ten years 
on the spot in Union 
Square where I am living 
now, and already the 
surroundings have so 
changed as to be hardly 
recognizable. Within a 
year they will not be re- 
cognizable. In a very 
recent number of this 
magazine I spoke of the demolition 


of the Everett House and of the 
Westminster Hotel, the former at 
17th Street and Union Square, 


the latter at 16th Street and Irving 


Place. Within a biscuit-toss of 
where the Everett House stood 
are the Belvedere, the Clarendon 
and the Florence. These three 
hotels stand—at least they still 
stand at this writing—on three 
of the corners of Fourth Avenue 
and 18th Street. The Clarendon 
has been sold, the Florence has 


been sold, and the Belvedere has 
been sold—all within a fortnight of 
one another; and they are all to be 
torn down to make way for bus- 
iness buildings. ‘‘ Woollen houses,’’ 
I am told, will claim Fourth Avenue 
for their own. 








It does not seem so long ago to me 
when three brick cottages painted a 
pale yellow occupied the block now 
given over to the Parker building and 
what is left of the Florence House. 
In one of these, at the southeast 
corner of Fourth Ave. and Nineteenth 
St., lived the late Dr. Ogden Doremus, 
and it was while staying at his house 
that Christine Nilsson, the famous 
Swedish singer, was serenaded on 
her arrival in this country. Later 
the house was occupied by Dr. 
Charles Phelps, who attended Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett at the time 
of his mysterious duel with Fred May, 
his brother-in-law elect. No secret 
was ever better kept than that of 
this duel, which was supposed to have 
taken place somewhere in Maryland. 
Dr. Phelps, of course, knew all about 
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it, but he never told. After Dr. 
Phelps gave up his lease of this 
cottage it was torn down and a 
cyclorama was built upon its site. 
It was not a very popular form of 
amusement, but it took in a little 
money, and this little incited the 
cupidity of a bold burglar with a 
sensitive nose. In a little house 
opposite the cyclorama building lived 
an invalid, who late one night, sitting 
at his open window to catch a breath 
of air, saw a man pry open the door 
and enter, evidently with intent to 
steal. This was before the days 
of telephones, so there was nothing 
for the invalid to do but ring the 
messenger call for a policeman. The 
burglar heard the martial tread of 
an officer of the law, and hid himself 
up among the rafters of the building. 
Just as the police were 
about to give up their 
search and lay the story 
to the vagaries ofa sick 
man, they heard a 
sneeze. It seemed to 
come from above. 
Then there was an- 
other, followed by a 
third. This ‘‘located” 
the burglar, who was 
invited at the point of 
the pistol to come 
down. He reluctantly 
did so, and upon being 
searched was found to 
have a handful of in- 
criminating coin con- 
cealed upon his person, 
The moral of this tale 
is that a burglar should 
not hide among dusty 
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if he happen to have a 
sensitive nose, for a 
sneeze will betray his 
whereabouts as readily 
as creaky boots. I 
thought this story 
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FOURTH AVENUE AND EIGHTEENTH 


amusing when I read 
it in the newspapers 
at the time, though it 
was told in a perfect- 
ly matter-of-fact man- 
ner. Of course the 
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burglar could not be expected to see 
anything funny in it, but to me the 
situation was exceedingly humorous. 


BH 


The Clarendon Hotel and the Bel- 
vedere have been the home of stage 


/ 


land. The Florence on the opposite 
corner was more or less of an apart- 
ment hotel. It was started on that 
plan, but in later years did a general 
hotel business. It belonged to the 
Matthews estate, of which Professor 
Brander Matthews of Columbia Uni- 

















THE LATE DR, OGDEN DOREMUS’S FORMER RESIDENCE, FOURTH AVENUE 
AND NINETEENTH STREET 


celebrities for many years. The Cla- 
rendon, being older, has a longer 
record and a longer list of celebrities. 
In its prime it was a conservative 
house run on the English plan. It 
was famous for its good table, for 
the size of its rooms and for a certain 
air of elegance that no other hotel in 
New York had, except possibly the 
Brevoort. The Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia when he visited this country 
had a suite of rooms at the Clarendon. 
Wealthy and substantial citizens made 
it their home; but that element 
yanished long ago. For the last few 
years it has been one of the cheap 
hotels, serving a thirty-cent table d’ 
hote dinner, wine included. The Bel- 
vedere was a favorite home of Ger- 
man opera-singers and German actors. 
Its landlord was a German and its 
patrons came mainly from the father- 





versity was a principal heir. The 
Florence boasted the distinction of 
being the most absolutely fire-proof 
apartment-house in New York. It 
was built of solid masonry, before the 
days of steel construction. Its walls 
are as thick as those of a fortress. 
The occupants of the rooms over you 
or under you might play a Victor 
talking machine or drill a company of 
dragoons, and you would not hear a 
sound. They could even have a 
little fire on their own account, which 
might destroy their furniture and 
decorations, but would not disturb 
you, as you were perfectly sure that 
it would go no further than the room 
where it started. With my own eyes 
I have seen the Fire Department 
putting out a fire in an apartment in 
the Florence, while the occupants of 
the floor above sat at their windows 
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EVERETT HOUSE, SEVENTEENTH STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE (UNION SQUARE) 


and watched the operations with the 
unconcern that comes of confidence. 
By the time this paragraph is printed 
the Florence will be no more; but I 
venture to predict that the “ house- 
breaker’? who demolished this house 
will have had on his hands one of 
the most difficult contracts of his 
career. 
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With all this tearing up and 
dragging down, New York is a very 
uncomfortable place to live in, and it 
looks as though Long Island were 
going to solve the problem for many 
of us. If it does not, it will not be 
the fault of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its subsidiary the Long 
Island Railroad, for, with all the 
facilities that we are going to have 
by the first of the new year, it will 
be as convenient to live on Long 
Island as up town in New York 
City. Then in some of these Long 
Island settlements there are restric- 
tions against nuisances, but in New 
York there are virtually none. If 
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you have a modest three-story house 
in New York, some one can run 
up an immodest sixteen- or twenty- 
story building beside you or in front 
of you, and cut off all your light 
and air, and you have absolutely 
no redress. Or you may be sur- 
rounded by most unpleasant business 
smells, and dirt, and all you can do 
is to move on until another nuisance 
overtakes you. 
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Still harping on Long Island: I am 
waiting to see what Senator Reynolds 
and his associates are going to do 
with Long Beach. They have a 
great opportunity down there. Nature 
has given them one of the finest 
beaches in this or any other country, 
with a backing of still water. The 
waves may dash high on the ocean 
side, but at the rear one may row 
or sail or be gently impelled through 
the water in a gondola—for I believe 
it is the intention of the promoters 
of this scheme to make it an American 
Venice as well as a New York Atlantic 
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City. Such a place at our very doors 
cannot fail to be popular, for it will 
have every available amusement, 
and it is cool even in summer.  At- 
lantic City was many years in building 
but Long Beach will come to life 
as by the wafting of a magic wand. 
I wonder why, while they are about 
it, they do not try to give us something 
like the Parade at Brighton, England, 
rather than like the Board Walk at 
Atlantic City. The latter serves its 
purpose, and we are used to it; but 
a walk of solid masonry would be 
more in keeping with a watering 
place that prides itself upon its 
modern and progressive spirit. 
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Of all national anthems, doubtless 
the most difficult to sing is *‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Probably not 
one American in ten thousand can 
repeat the words of the song, and 
almost as few have the range of voice 
that is necessary to carry one success- 
fully fromthe lowest note to the highest 
of this inspiring song. Commander 
William F. Fullam, whois incommand 
of the Naval Training Station at 
Newport, must find it no easy task to 
enforce his rule that every naval 
apprentice who leaves that school 
shall be able to sing both ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and The 
Red, White and Blue.” The third 
stanza of the former is omitted—an 
excellent innovation, as it reflects 
only the passions of a war long since 
ended, and adds nothing to the beau- 
ty or permanent value of the song. 
The Secretary of the Navy was greatly 
regaled by the singing of the naval 
brigade when he visited the Training 
Station this summer. Every Sunday 
morning the boys march to services 
on the parade-grounds to the martial 
notes of “Onward, Christian Soldiers”’; 
and twice a week they are specially 
trained in singing, etc. Commander 
Fullam’s efforts to familiarize his 
charges with patriotic American airs 
is especially praiseworthy, if the naval 
apprentices are as polyglot a body as 
the pupils in the public schools of 
New York. 
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Mr. Jacob Wendell, a well known 
amateur actor, is about to join the 
ranks of the professionals and become 
a member of the New Theatre com- 
pany. Mr. Wendell has long been a 
star member of the Comedy Club of 
New York, and lacks only professional 
experience to make a wider reputation 
for himself. His brother Mr. Evert 
J. Wendell is a leading spirit of the 
same club, and has shown his devotion 
to the stage by making one of the 
finest collections of theatrical por- 
traits to be found in this country. 
Another brother is Professor Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard University. I 
do not know that Professor Wendell 
has any histrionic leanings, but I do 
know that he has written a book 
about Shakespeare that has been 
highly praised by some and severely 
condemned by others. These Wen- 
dells are, I believe, of the same 
family of which Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a distinguished member. 
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Poor Caruso! His case is pitiful. 
*“People who envy me,” he is quo- 
ted as saying, ‘‘don’t know my case. 
I earn $300,000 annually, but that 
cannot last over five years more, 
perhaps.” Say that he earned 
$300,000 last year and earns the same 
amount for the next five years, that 
would be less than two million 
dollars; and how can a man be ex- 
pected to live for six years on that 
and have anything left to lay by? 
But that is not his only trouble. He 
has other things to worry him. Mr. 
Hammerstein has engaged a young 
tenor by the name of Carasa. The 
names are too much alike to suit the 
older singer. It is hard, but bearable 
in the circumstances, I should think. 
But then I am not making $300,000 
annually. It will take more than 
five years more for me to earn a 
million and a half of money. 
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President Nicholas Murray Butler 
is a good speaker; but more than that, 
when he mounts the platform he has 
something to say that is worth 
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saying. He represents a high type 
of Americanism which is as far away 
from spread-eagleism as the poles. It 
would be a great thing for the country 
if the restless mob would listen to him 
as attentively as do the quieter 
minority. They would be less rest- 
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President Butler said—and he hit 
the nail on the head when he said 
it— 

If the decent men and women of America 
would begin to-morrow to do the things 
which their private beliefs and their 
public professions require, the sum total 

of the world’s com- 











NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


less and take a saner view of things. 
But unfortunately they do not want 
to. They like buncombe from the 
lips of demagogues, rather than 
wisdom from the lips of pedagogues. 
The man who incites antagonism to 
the established order—in other words 
who is ‘‘ag’in the Government’ —is 
the man to whom the masses give ear. 
In the course of a recent address, 








| fort and happiness 
| would be marvel- 
lously increased be- 
Let us 
put a bountyon good 


fore sunset. 


citizenship by giving 
to it great influence, 
by rendering it high 
honor, and by holding 
it in incomparable 
esteem. Let these 
standards be setearly 
in the home and in 
the school. Before 
all else keep the in- 
spiring maxim, Lib- 
erty under Law, be- 
fore every American 





child, andas he grows 
in power of apprecia- 
tion see that he un- 
derstands what it 
means and involves. 
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I am not sur- 
prised that Mrs. 
George Cornwallis 
West has written 
aclever play, ‘‘ His 
Borrowed Plumes,” 
for her published 
recollections of her 
first husband, Lord 
| Randolph Church- 

hill, proved her to 

be a writer of gifts. 

It was an audi- 
ence of great social brilliancy that 
witnessed the first production of 
her play at Hicks’s Theatre, Lon- 
don. The plot as cabled to the New 
York Times does not strike me as 
very dramatic, but it may have had 
more of that quality in the working 
out. It is thus summarized: 





Fabia Sumner is a clever authoress 
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married to an author less able than herself, 
but who is a V. C. and has a penchant for 
flirtation, and it is around one of his 
flirtations that the play centres. Mrs 
Cranfield, the 
other party to the 
flirtation, gets 
possession of the 
manuscript of the 
wife’s next book 
and impartsto the 
husband the plot 
of that book as an 
idea of her own. 
He embodies it in 
a play, his che] 
d’e@uvre, which is 
accepted by the 
National Theatre. 
He reads it to his 
wife, who by this 
time is very jeal- 
ous, and she rec- 
ognizes in it her 
own plot and 
characters. Final- 
ly Major Sumner 
tires of Mrs. Cran- 
field, who on the 
night of the pro- 
duction of his 
play tells him the 
truth about it, 
and how she_ had 
stolen the ideas 
from his wife’s 
book. Thereis a 
reconciliation be- 
tween husband 
and wife in the 
anteroom of the 
royal box of the 
theatre, and, go- From the bry 
ing on the stage 
in response tocries 
for the author, Major Sumner explains 
that the play, which has been given to 
the public as by an anonymous author, 
is the work of his wife. 


Mrs. Cornwallis-West’s father, Leon- 
ard Jerome, had the only private thea- 
tre ever connected with a New York 
house. It still forms a part of the 
Jerome house at Madison Square 
and Twenty-sixth Street, now occu- 
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pied by the Manhattan Club. 


I do not think Mr. Howells does 
full justice to Mr. Eden Phillpotts in 


From a portrait by John §, Sargent 


MRS. GEORGIE CORNWALLIS-WEST (LADY RANDOLPH CHUR( HILL) 


his recently published opinion. Phill- 
potts may be second to Thomas 
Hardy, indeed; but I have heard 
him placed ahead of Hardy and by 
very excellent judges of literature. 
He must be a big man who plays 
second to Mr. Hardy’s first, and a 
bigger to whom Mr. Hardy plays 
second, In my opinion Mr. Phillpotts 
stands side by side with Hardy; and 
this is as high praise as I can give. 
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Bagot, Josceline. 
Duthie, D. Wallace. 


Garrison, Wendell Phillips. 


Knight, E. F. 
Kuehnemann, Eugen. 
Morrison, John H. 
Paine, Ralph D. 
Sanborn, F. E. 
Tarquan, Joseph. 


Conder, C. R. 
Enock, Reginald C. 


Gwynn, Stephen. 


Shaw, Joseph Thompson. 


Davidson, John. 
Hammerton, J. A. 
Howells, W. D. 
Noguchi, Yone. 

de Selincourt, Basil. 
Witkowski, Georg. 


Balmer, Edwin. 
Bennett, Arnold. 
Bianchi, Martha Gilbert. 
Dillon, Mary. 

Garnett, Mrs. R. S. 
Hueffer, Ford Maddox. 
Lathbury, Eva. 
Lorraine, Rupert. 
Maartens, Maarten. 
Mallet, Lucas. 


Mitchell, Edward Bedinger. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Parker, Lottie Blair. 
Pemberton, Max. 
White, William Allen. 
Winslow, Helen M. 
Wright, Mabel Osgood. 


Noteworthy Books 4 
of the Month testy 


History and Biograpby 


George Canning and His Friends. 
A Bishop in the Rough. 

Letters and Memorials. 

The Awakening of Turkey. 
Charles W. Eliot. 

History of New York Ship Yards. 
Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. 
Recollections of Seventy Years. 
The Love Affairs of Napoleon. 


Travel and Description 


The City of Jerusalem. 

Mexico: Its Ancient and Modern 
Civilization. 

A Holiday in Connemara. 

Spain of To-Day. 


Poetry and Belles=Lettres 
Fleet Street, and Other Poems. 


George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism 


The Mother and the Father. 
The Pilgrimage. 
William Blake. 


German Drama of the 19th Century. 


Fiction 


Waylaid by Wireless. 

The Old Wives’ Tale. 

The Cuckoo’s Nest. 

The Patience of John Morland. 
The Infamous John Friend. 
The ** Half Moon.” 

The Long Gallery. 

The Woman and the Sword. 
Brothers All. 

The Score. 

The Shadow of the Crescent. 
Antonio. 

Homespun. 

The Show Girl. 

A Certain Rich Man. 

A Woman for Mayor. 
Poppea of the Post Office. 


Dutton. 
Dutton. 
Houghton. 
Lippincott. 
Houghton. 
Morrison. 
Outing Co. 
Badger. 
Lane. 


Dutton. 
Scribner. 


Macmillan. 
Grafton Press. 


Kennerley. 
Kennerley. 
Har per. 
Valley Press. 
Scribner. 
Holt. 


Small, Mlaynard. 
Doran. 

Duffield. 
Doubleday. 

Holt. 
Doubleday. 

Holt. 

McClurg. 
Appleton. 
Dutton. 

Stokes. 

Century Co. 
Holt. 

Winston. 

Mac millan. 
Reilly & Britton. 
Macmillan. 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 


supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. 


the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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